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$49.95 Multiplexer 



New Lower Price! 



If you use SpartaDOS or run a Bulletin Board System, you know how 
im|X)iMI^ is to set the correct time/date when you boot up to 
maintain the proper time/date stamp on your files, or keep your BBS 
from deleting messages/users! The R-timeS is a stackable cartridge 
that does all of this for you. It is a battery-powered electronic clock 
witii reasonable accuracy you need only set once - programs can then 
access it instead of having to ask you for the current time/date. The 
cartridge comes with the latest disk version of SpartaDOS, the 
SpartaDOS manual supplement (not the full manual), and a handler 
(including 6502 source code) allowing you to access the R-timeS 
within your own programs. Note that only SpartaDOS currently 
supports the time/date stamping of individual files. Add $5 for S/H. 



Action! 



Introductory Price 



$44.95 



Named "The fastest, high level language available for the Atari," 
Action! has indeed become a popular language since its introduction 
in 1983. Many games and useful utilities have been written using 
this language cartridge from Optimized Systems Software. It is a 
high level structured language that compiles to 6502 machine code 
in a single pass. It incorporates features found in PASCAL, C, 
ALGOL, and ADA; yet it has many commands familiar to Atari 
BASIC. ^^.^^ . 

Included with the cartridge is the Action! Toolkit, which has many 
sample programs and useful libraries for string manipulation, disk 
operations, graphics, ^aad more. Also included is the Runtime 
library, which allows progmns to be run wi^out the cartridge. 
Comes complete with language cartridge, toolkit, and runtime disks 
and manuals. Add $5 for S/H. 



BASIC XL Intro4ug|Qry Price 



$44.95 



How would you like to have a language that has the look and feel of 
Atari Basic, actually running Atari Basic files, yet two to four times 
faster, with many more built-in features and commands? BASIC XL 
is it! This is another language cartridge originally from Optimized 
Systems the people that made the original Atari BASIC. 

Automatic line numbering / renumbering, string arrays, bit 
operators, program tracing, PRINT USING suppmt, hexadecimal 
mode, and direct player/mtssik graphic support are just a few of the 
Hiany things that set this language out ahead of standard BASIC. 
Add $5 for S/H. 



This device brings the power and flexibility of larger systems to 
your 8-bit. The Multiplexer is a collection of cartridge interface 
boards that allow up to 8 Ataris to read and write to the same drives 
(typically a hard disk), access the same printer(s), and talk to each 
other. All computers are controlled by a single "master" computer. 
It is the first practial networking system for the Atari 8-bit 
computer. 

The "common" peripherals (things that are to be shared) are 
connected to the master. On each slave, all disk and printer I/O is 
routed through the master, so no extra disk drives are needed. You 
may have certain peripherals local to the slave, or routed to a 
different number on the master. 

This system is excellent for BBS SysOps; you can be using your 
hard disk(s) while still running your BBS uninterrupted. Another 
example is in a classroom situation, or anywhere a disk needs to be 
shared by many people. This is an excellent programming and 
debugging tool as well! 

The Multiplexer sells for $149.95 for a master and two slave units 
with cable. Additional slave units are $49.95 each. Add $5 S/H. 



Super E-Bumer 



Now on Sale! 



The Super E-Burner k a ^OM/EPROM programmer that plugs into 
your cartridge port. While a ROM permanently stores data (such as 
in a cartridge), an EPROM is a programmable ROM that is used for 
permanent or semi-permanent xlata storage. The^ Sup^r ESurner 
provides the special voltages and pulses need to pnigram Oiese 
devices, and at very fast speeds! It can program all EPROM sizes 
ranging from the 2732 to the newer 1MB EPROMs. The easy to use 
software allows you to read and program EfROMs and save their 
contents to disk. 

The Super E-Burner regularly sells for $169.95, or $199.95 for the 
Gang Super E-Burner, which burns two EPROMs at once. Our sale 
price is $149.95 for the Super E-Burner, or $169.95 for the 
Gang Super E-Burnerl 



Also available: BASIC XE for only $44.95! 



MAC/65 Introductory Price $44 .95 

This is truly THE 8-bit assembler of choice. MAC/65 is the fastest 
macro assembler available, assembling thousands of lines per 
minute. The editor, assembler, auid <tebugger are all built-in and 
directly accessible, so program development time isn't wasted. The 
DDT (Dunion's Debugging Tool) debugger has all you would expect - 
disassembly, single step, trace, and multiple breakpoints - plus 
many extras. Also included with the package is the MAC/ 65 
Toolkit, containing examples and B ASIC-like macros, allowing an 
easier transition into assembly language programming. This is the 
tool we use for all of the development work at CSS. If you want to 
get into machine language programming, this is it! Add $5 for S/H. 
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From The Editor's Desk... 

Closing Up Shop 

Jjy Ben Poehland, AC Managing Editor 



A Promise Is A Promise 

In my February '94 editorial, I stated that AQ un- 
like oth w Atari publications in the past, intended to 
compensate ils readeis for the unused porticms <^ their 
subscriptions as we bring this unusual experiment to a 
close. At the time I made that commitment I had a gut 
feeling it would be one of those things that's easier said 
than done, lyms right. 

Working out a policy to treat our loyal readers as 
£Buriy as possible n^in the limits imposed by cost was 
a thorny dilemma. A lot of time was spent consulting 
with some of the ^CStaff, the postal authorities, and 
especially our publisher to figure out how to handle the 
situation. For better or worse, I finally arrived at a set 
of policies to eovm all contingencies and still keep our 
d^selive in focus. 

That objective is to wind down this operation with 
as little financial burden to our readers as possible, 
and to be as fair about it as we can within the con- 
straints of cost. There are some broad philosophical 
concepts I employed to guide the formulation of policies 
for issuing refunds and dosing up shop. Til g^are these 
with you, so you'll get a feel for the complexity of the 
problem I faced and know what reasoning went into 
the policies Unicorn and I figaaUy agreed upon. 

General Prindpitt 

When dealing with any organization whose resour- 
ces are limited and whose services are needed by 
many, I followed the principle that those whose de- 
mands are least should be satisfied first, for in this 
mmmm the peatest numb^ penile will be satisfied. 
Application of this principle to resulted in a 
prioritization of subscriptions into two broad classifica- 
tions: those inside the USA and those outside the USA. 
American subscribers constitute 85% of AOs reader 
base, an overwhelming majority. Overhead costs for 
issuing refunds to those readers are al#t$ the lowest. 
Consequently, American readers (subject to a cost 
cutoff explained below), are awarded highest priority 
in the issuing of refunds. 

Of the remaining 15% of our paid subscriber base, 
roughly 5% are Canadian while the other 10% orig- 
inate from a variety of countries scattered all around 
the globe. By taking advantage of the Canadian bank- 
ing system's liberal policies in the treatment of US 
funds, the issuance of refunds to Canadian subscribers 
ends up being only slightly more burdensome than 
i^nds made to American subscribers. Consequently 
Canadian readers are awarded the middle level of pri- 
ority for issuance of refunds. These first two categories 
of priority thus provide for 90% of our readers. 

The final 10% of our readers who are outside North 
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America are regrettably assigned lowest priority. They 
constitute a small fraction of our readers, and reimbur- 
sement costs to them are the highest. Most of these 
subscribers are in Britain and Europe, plus a few more 
in t^e Pacific (Australia and New Zealand). Whether 
or not these subscribers receive a refund will depend 
upon a variety of factors, the most important of which 
is the method by which they originally paid for their 
subscription. Credit card subscribers will be assigned 
a higher priority within this group than thee^^wko peM 
by Imnk draft or money order. 

Veiy broadly, the prioritization of subscriptions as 
described above, in concert with the policies already in 
effect (as announced in my editorial in the February 
'94 AC) is envisioned to produce the following results. 
A small percentage of our subscribers, about 10%^ 
(labels bearing 0294), will receive an^edetnhmagazine 
they didn't pay for. Another small group, about 10- 
15% of our subscribers, will lose a small amount of 
money. The amount will vary from about $5.00 up to 
about $12.00, depending upon the classification of their 
subscription. And finally, the great majority of read- 
ers, 75-80%, will receive a full refund and break even. 
Although there are bound to be a few cases of inequity, 
overall things should balance out to neutral. That's as- 
suming, of course, that the magazine's financial assets 
are sufficient to cover edl categories of reftinds. 

No Guarantees 

At the moment I honestly don't know AOs exact 
financial status. Nor is it possible to determine what 
the magazine's financial status will be until we actual- 
ly cease publication. So there's no guarantee we'll be 
able to issue refunds to everyone who qualifies for one. 

At the time of this writing (early April), AC is still a 
fully functional business enterprise. Although its in- 
come has dwindled drastically in 1994, there is still 
some income (mostly from advertising revenue). And 
of course we have yet to pay the full production expen- 
ses for the publication of this final issue. Since our 
final income hasn't yet been tallied, and our final pro- 
duction expenses haven't yet been paid, we don't know 
exactly how large will be the remaining pool of funds 
from which reimbursements will be mads. And the big- 
gest unknown of all is what the sum total of all the 
refunds will add up to. 

In short, the actual processing of refunds is some- 
thing that will play out as we go. We'll simply com- 
mence issuing refunds to everyone who qualifies for 
one, until everyone is paid or the money runs out- 
whichever happens first. The order in which refunds 
are made will be determined by the general priorities 
described above. My commitment to issue refunds is 
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based on estigM^e»Hrf^g<iNfitMii^al condition fur- 
nished me b3rfMlMil^I^I^^<3ml. I know Oiat sub- 
stantial resources exist. What we can't predict is ex- 
actly how far those resources will stretch. 

Cost CutofEs 

In discussing the to^ making refunds with our 

Publisher, it quickly became apparent there was a cer- 
tain level of reimbursement below which it simply was 
not cost-efQeient to issue a payment, due to the over- 
head cost involved. The cutoff figure we agreed upon 
was What this memm iB^ if the calculated vedue 

of your refund amounte t^%SB than $5.00, you won't 
receive a refund. For non-USA subscribers, this cutoff 
is higher due to the extra expenses of currency conver- 
sion, credit card transaction fees, and money order 
fees. A cost cutoff will be applied to all classifications 
of subscription refunds. 

At first glance the imposition of a cost cutoff may 
seem unfair. In practice, however, it will only affect a 
relatively small number of subscribers. By applying 
the cutoff we are ensuring a larger pool of funds avail- 
able to the many who are due substantial amounts of 
money, at the expense of a few who are due trivial 
suiM at high oveiheact Wst: It is eonsistent^ipiik'the 
general principle of conserving our resources to ensure 
most of the money we send out ends up in the hands of 
subscribers instead of bank fees or postal agencies. 

Practically speaking, application of the cost cutoff 
memm M^it the^piration on your mailing^label is 
0ra4 (and you didii^ 8Ubieitb#titx thel^^ you w#fift 
get a refund. You might get a refund if you subscribed 
to the disk or your label expiration reads 0894. If your 
label reads 1094 or 1294 (the majority of readers), 
you'll almoi^^urely receive a refund — subject to the 
limits ^rthe available pool of reimbursement funds. 
And of course, labels bearing 0294 or 0494 are sul>^ 
scriptions that have already expired, so those readers 
won't even be considered for a refund. 

Are you confused yet? Welcome to the club! If what 
I've presented thus far has made for difficult reading, 
hfMMMred that Budisbitf i^ these decisions and tryi^ 
to describe it hasn't exactly been a pittik*. Perhaps 
things will come into sharper focus when you see the 
detailed summary that follows. 

Rplunds bi ^Detail ^ 

■j.^ Prioritized classes of refunds and cost cutoffs are as 
follows: 

A. ) USA subscribers. Anyone who is due a refund 
of $5.00 or more will receive a check. If the amount of 
the refund totals less than $5.00, no refund will be is- 
smd. Class A subscriptioms will be pr oee eel ^ fin^. 

B. ) Canadian subscribers. Anyone who is due a 
refund of $8.00 or more will receive a check in U.S. 
funds. Most Canadian banks routinely handle drafts 
in US$ and t3T)ically charge $3.00 for currency conver- 
sion, which cost will be borne by the subscriber. If the 
amount of the refund totals less than $8.00, no refund 
will be issued. " - 

C. ) Non- North American subscribers who 
paid by credit ctmA. Anyone who is due a refund of 



$10 or more will have a credit issued to their charge 
account, provided the account is slill current. A $2.00 

transaction fee will be charged by the publisher, to be 
borne by the subscriber. Currency conversion fees 
charged by the credit card issuer will also be borne by 
the subscriber. If the charge account has expired, AC 
will attempt to rmmJIm^ the Deader according to clas- 
sification D bdoir. fif^he mwnt of thei^iiBd tolids 
less than $10, no refund will be issued. 

D.) Non-North American subscribers who paid 
by bank draft or IMO. Included in this category also 
are readers whoseucredit account has expired since 
th^ TO b B crih ii ^ Anymn^ who is due a refund of $12.50 
or more will reemw a teiistnd via International Poetol 
Money Order, the $7.50 IPMO fee to be borne by the 
subscriber. If the amount of the refund totals less than 
$12.50, no refund will be issjtied. Class D subscriptions 
will be processodjpst* 

Logistics ^^'"^ 

Atari Classics vnW bear the overhead costs of check 
processing, postage and paper. We presently an- 
ticipiitt issuing around 300 refunds. Credit card trans- 
actito^ iild iPli^ pa^ will or^pi^ ftrai^Ui»- 
eom Publications ^WMiigecn, wi^irtilie actual mail- 
out of credit slips and and checks will be done from my 
Pennsylvania location from bulk shipments of same 
sent to me by our publisher. The internal logistics are 
necessarily clumsy because the^magazine's distr&ution 
aadaooounting functions aren't all under one roof, so 
thej^ve never been integrated. 

Who will determine your refund eligibility and 
amount? I will. Once the distribution of this final is- 
sue is completed, I'll be combing the subscriber list one 
^tiy at a time, applying the policies outlined above, 
and stdan^tiniiUsIs ^ names and amounts to our IHib^ 
lisher. Within each category, refunds will be issued in 
alphabetical order by last name. No one associated 
with the magazine Staff, including me, will receive 
preferential treatment. If the cash flow runs dry just 
as I get to the name of some Editor or Columnist or 
whatever^ tough loiiikles guys. M^bscribers we all 
stand equal. 

Having never done anything like this before, I have 
no idea how long the process will take. Fd like to see 
all the magazine's accounts settled by August 1, 1994, 
but that might be wishful thinking. All inquiries from 
anxious refers will be ignored; I won'i have time to 
answer volumes of frivolous mail and work on refunds 
as well. I think it's safe to say that if you haven't 
received a refund by September 1994, you aren't going 
to get one. No amount of d^^pQrate begging/pleading 
will help: our refund p^Udes are carved In stone. 

Poi^ ifame of who subscribed feo4<?late in ite ex- 
istence and don't have a full complement of issues, I'll 
continue to make Back Issues of magazine and Disk 
available as long as my stock permits. Please refer to 
the^masthead on pg^3 £^ policies relating to the pur- 
cj^lie^ Back Issues. I especially caution n^eis NOT 
to request thmt refunds in the equivalent value <^ 
Back Issues. Refund payments are handled by 
Unicorn Publications, while Back Issue sales are 
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processed permnmik^ by me--and ne'er the twam shall 
meet. 

What Now? 

On page 15 of this issue you'll find an enticing 
editorial Jim Hood detailing the intention of our 
California-based colleagues to keep the At£ui Classics 
tradition alive. I still can't decide if Jim Hood and Bob 
WooUey are the bravest fellows I've ever met, or if they 
simply escaped from the same cell at the local asylum 
and haven't been rounded up yet. (As regards the lat- 
ter possibility, I ahoitM pprhnps noiipoilr soboMiyias 
'ttieM lum^ booii mk^miim about imy &fmdBmity of 
late.) - — 

No matter, as long as there is any kind of effort 
whatever, I'll certainly support it. I'm favorably im- 
presMd wit^ the flavor of what I see on pages 15-18. 
ni not wait to receive my own refiind as Jim suggei^, 
but will forthwith send my new subscription to OeiifOT- 
nia as soon as I receive my copy of the April '94 AC. 
And I encourage all of you to do the same if you wish to 

our community, our market, and the usefulness of 
oiir machines preserved. I dahonestly believe this wiytt 
be diyr last stand, final opportunity for existence as 
a recognizable entity. If the California effort fails, you 
might as well pack away your 8-bit and start reading 
up on MS-DOS. 

The direction of the mainstream computer market 
is heavily slanted toward the "messy-DOS" machines 
anyway, and old PC/XT/AT machines are to be had al- 
most for the asking (I've acquired a closetfuU of them, 
d^^at lnrt count). For anyone who remembers the "oom- 
puter ifWrs" of 1984, wkm^Am^m^^ tim home oom- 
puter industry battled for supremacy, it's now clear the 
Intel/Microsoft architecture has won. Even mighty 
Apple — ^whose founders trace their beginnings to the 
old Atari under Nolan Bushnell — is straining to main- 
tain its 40% niche of tto mainstream market. And 
Atari Corp., despite #[#f^iidNiisMeiii^ XE's, 
ST's, STe's, Megas, Falcons, Lynxes, and Jaguars, 
doesn't even make a dent in the mainstream computer 
world. Or the videogame world any more either, for 
that matter. 

Aft^ lO yei^ of using my trusty 800XL, I find 
myself sueked irresistably toward the mainstream 

computing world. Partly this is due to the demands of 
my job: nobody with an active career in science can af- 
ford to ignore trends in computing technology. This at- 
traction has always existed, yet until lately I've suc- 
cessfully resisted it. It isn't so much that the lure of 
the PC/Mac has grown stronger; rather, it's the grow- 
ing inability of my trusty 800XL to serve my changing 
needs, which are all software-driven. 

I'm much impressed with Dave Richardson's ren- 
derifigof laeer-gra^fiated Daisy-Dot 3 output in this is- 
mm, Ifo rsMiiitng to know there's at least one 8- 
bit DTP program that can benefit from laser printing 
technology without modification. However, I fear 
Dave's success at coupling DD-3 to a laser printer is 
more the exertion thau the rule. 



As I read over Jeff McWilliams' "Moonlight Work- 
shop" odiim& iB this issue, it stpu^^Mlie &at J^BL maa 
once again telepathically tuning-in to my private 
thoughts. The tone of frustration implicit in his experi- 
ence with the Epson Stylus 800 is a microcosm of a 
larger problem that, if not soon remedied, spells final 
doom for us devotees of the classic Atari. The problem 
is lack of software, especially productivity-oriented 
material capable of interfacin|^ with today's sophisti- 
cated hardware technology. ~ V 

The actual "machine" we call a computer is purely a 
hardware contrivance. But the sad fact is, in the com- 
puter world hardware no longer counts for much. The 
difference between a computer that gets used and one 
that doefi^'t is the availability of software. Folks, take 
a look arouttd. Sharewax^ ftttd PD offerings not- 
withstanding, there just isn't enough input on the soft- 
ware end of our market to keep our hardware viable. 
Advances in hardware technology continue to occur at 
a dizzying pace. As Dave Richardson and Jeff McWil- 
liams have demonstrated, our Classic-8's are capable of 
utilizing at least some of this advanced leebnologgr^ if 
only someone will write the software. 

Our existing software base is just plain decrepit. 
Much of the commercial software available for our 
machines is woefully outdated and needs to be de- 
bugged or rewritten to take advantage of newer hard- 
ware and more powerful DOS^^^iMt xsQeent effofpt^ 
Fine Tooned Engineering to spruce up the code in some 
of the old OSS/ICD products is a step in the right direc- 
tion.) Perhaps the old stuff is sufficient for some 
users, but for those of us whose needs are still evolv- 
ing, hiMiging onto the beloved Clas€f^@44t^J& becoming 

A case in point is software for generating camWi' 

ready electronic diagrams (such as appears in Paul Al- 
hart's "A-T-A-R-I" column elsewhere in this issue). 
With today's 24-pin, Inkjet, and laser printers, an XL/ 
XE machine with expanded memory is entirely capable 
of generating satis&ctoiy sdiematics. Instead, what do 
we have? Graphic Master, Circuit Database, and 
Schematic Designer: all of them outdated, amateurish, 
inadequate, and unuseable for any serious application. 
I don't mean to scandalize anyone, but even Bob Wool- 
ley (as fanatical a devotee of the Classic-8 as I am), 
used Schema on an IBM to generate the schematics for 
his December TTL video upgrade article. If Bob could 
have generated schematics of equivalent quality on his 
beloved 1200XL, you can bet he would have done it. 
But there just isn't a Schema for the XL. 

The cruelest hoax I ever experienced was Graphic 
Master's claim to be able to produce "chemistry srym- 
bols". The first time I used the program it became 
painfully obvious no one at DataSoft had ever bothered 
to ask a real chemist what was required of such soft- 
ware (the chemistry sjnnbol library was a joke). If they 
had, they'd today be competing with programs like 
ChemDraw for the Macintosh, wUdi aells for $900 a 
copy. The graphic below, which I created in ten min- 
utes on a $3,000 Mac Ilci with a $2,000 Hewlett-Pack- 
ard laser printer, could have been rendered reasonably 
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well on my 1-meg 800XL with a 24-pai p^p^ 






o 

Asfkm Tylenol Nuprin 

ilpw i> etearfcal Steiictw i s of Common Pafai Micvers 

if the software existed. Sadly, my employer forced me 
to take my 800XL home after five good years of service 
because I couldn't draw chemical structures with it. It 
was software, not hardware, that turned my 800 XL 
out to pasture. 

The Mars- 8 product now in development at Fine 
Tooned Engineering is rumored to provide a staggering 
4-megs of expanded memory. But, what software will 
utilize it? Atari gave us a nice 80-column hardware 
upgrade, the XEP80, but you dpn't eve^.iieed all the 

writlili fer it Bmie of those are graphics pro- 
grams). The most technically advanced computer hard- 
ware is so much worthless junk without corresponding- 
ly powerful software to complement it. 

aOOXLOrlBM? 

I walk into one of the many warehouse-type com- 
puter stores springing up all over my area and see 
^dless aisles of software for the PC, including some 
very attractive graphics packages. A day vidll come 
when I'll find PC programs that'll permit me to draw 
electronic diagrams and chemical structures. There 
being already tons of programs for the IBM to do the 
routine stuff I'mialready doi^^wth my 800XL (word- 
pMessing, teleocHfimrakations, and databases), a few 
more quick PC software purchases will complete the 
obsolescence of my faithful 8-bit. - 

That day is coming; I'm not sure when. For the 
present I'll continue to pound this same keyboard I've 
beaten to death for the past 10 years (the textured sur- 
fiioe on the keys is now worn completely smooth) on an 
99MKB^^«rlftdi is w^mifiar to me- inside and out- as 
my favorite pair of old shoes. And I'll continue to sup- 
port Atari Classics for as long as it, and I, occupy the 
same sphere of interest. 

One Last Salute 

Before signing off this final missive in my capacity 
as Managing Editor of the AC Experiment, I'm com- 
pelled to pay }^m&ge to the Columnists, Editors, Be- 
viewers, AutiiotB^ andSufa0ci^bf^»^w^ cetttribuied 
to tt^ «»;vmfiie tr^Mm established % Ibis publication 
during its all-too-brief existence. Amateurs we may be, 
but I'm satisfied we gave a good account of ourselves. 
We sail forward into an uncertain future secure in the 
ksoprledge weitidourbeat. 



Tips W Tricks 

Gigabytes The 8-Bit — For the truly power-hungry 
Atari 8-bit user who owns the CSS Black Box: where the BB 
documentation refers to dividing a hard drive into 99 separate 
AtariDOS 707-sector partitle^, it shoilii also mentiail*^^if 
each of those 99 par^lioM gkdl be up to 16 megabytes each if 
you're using SpartaDOS orl|)r0OS. That gives our lowly Atari 
8-bit machines the si^Mty lb lililize up to l.€ gigabytes of^lard 
drive space. IBM, eat your iMurt out! (Thanln to oc^mnist 
Paul AUiart tor this tip.) 

Poor Man's Spike Protectw— If you've ever experienced 
the agony of a power-surge "glitch" on your AC line causing all 
manner of havoc with your computer, you might want to try 
the following fix which severed pundits claim is effective and 
costs you nothing. Just tie a "granny" knot (a single loop, once 
over-under-around-and-throu^) in your line cord. One knot at 
the plug, and for good measvire ano^k&c where the line cord 
enters the power supply. It probably wotddH^ hurt tdhiive a 
knot or two in the DC line between the power supply and 
computer, either. Pull these knots as tig^t as you can^ Do it for 
all your peripherals, including disk drives, monitors, printers, 
and modems. Of course this isn't as ielfeetlve as a real line- 
suppression module, and nothing will protect you against a 
direct lightning strike. But it definitely will buy you some 
measure of protection, you got nothing to lose, l^ls is oiie of 
the rare occasions when you can play t^tf liewi dT physicii to 
your own benefit umi MiHudly get xi M Wit lteg for no^iing. 

D-Y-I MK BB Print Buffei^If you own a CSS Blade Box 
sans printer buffer, Boh#«lfrhflls provl4iKl ^icl Mkraring 
information to allow you to add the 64K prii^er buffer option 
as a do-it-yoursdif project. This information was provided by 
CSS with the proviso that CSS not be held liable for any Black 
Box that gets damaged if you muff it. (j4Cwon't be responsible, 
either.) The mod is reasonably inexpensive, but does require 
some dexterity with a small soldering iron and experience 
working with lalerochips. If you have a Black ^x B^QM 
Venioir l.xx liitiiflti; this mo^bttlim will not work. Ooliiact 
CSS (see liieir ad i» issue) fo^ info on obtaining upgraded 



Ymi'll need two dSUIa^S^tic RAM chips (SRAMs): Sony 
CXK58256PM-12 or NEC D43256AC-I2 w equivalent. Jameco 
Electronics sells both chips, fl^tboug^ the NEC di^is ^leaper- 
$5.75 in the July 1993 catalog. Contact Jameco toU-firee at 1- 
800-831-4242 or write to: 1355 Shoreway Road, Belmont CA 
94002 USA. Beware <tf a salesman who might try to steer you 
towaid a faster SRAM chip used as "cache RAM" in MS-DOS 
machines, such a 61C25Q. These are the wrong size, among 
other things. Yeu iaiust have a 28-pin DIP that iSiatches the 
8Kx$ BRAM already installed in a stdck BB (a Hitaehi 
HM^4LP-15). Youll edmo liiei a Imglhs of insulated 
wire and the usual assortment of small hand tedls lb eomplete 
the job. 

Stack the two$BAMS and solder all the pins together 
except pins 20 and 22.: Raise pins 20 and 22 of the upper SRAM 
and tie th^ together. Remove the 8K SRAM from the Black 
Box and install this stack, insuring that the index notch in the 
end of the chips is pointing in the same direction as the original 
SRAM^-^- = 

¥|0# lodsie^ 1NBLS189 chip in ^e front right-hand ocamer 
of the Blcu^ Box^ Solder a wire h^tireen pin i^of this chip and 
pins M and 22 <si the SRAM utadc. Lift pin 3 t>f thisittme 
LS139 dhip and sioid^r a wife betwre^ it asid pin 9 of the 6821 
chip on the Black Box (a 40-pin chip to the left of the SRAM 
stack). That's all there is to it! Reconfigure your Black Box by 
going to the Port Statuses screen and changing the Spooler 
Stat line to read Internal RAM: your 64K printer biififer is now^ 
active. (Thanks to AOs Charles Cole for this one.) 

[Editor's comment: The Alchemist has performed this 
upgrade on two BB's and heartily endorses it. The Alchemist 
also forgives Bob Puff for initially supplying the wrong pin 
connections to the LSI 39, which made the BB behave very 
weirdly and resulted in many colorful expletives. - BP] 
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The Garret 

The Last Word On 8-Bit DTP 



DTP Caveats " , 

The first thing you should know ab^t itesktop pub- 
lishing is that it's not a walk in the park. Don't expect the 
ease and simplicity of Print Shop. No matter which plat- 
form you're using, DTP is a lot of work: patience isn't just 
a virtue, it's a necessity. 

The next thing to understand is that you ne§4 a spnse 
of design. Remember, before DTP came along, preparation 
of camera-ready copy waa done by graphic artists. Each 
page is a blank canvas cm whichiUustrations^^lieMSiiids, 
and blocks of text are positioned to create to overall 
plea6i»g ^S»ek^ well, the design mta* be functional: the 
ifei&der^s eye should mowii&»Hfledsly from column to col- 
umn. 

For DTP, there's one clear advantage the more power- 
ful machines have: greater screen resolution. This allows 
text and graphics to be compressed to a relatively small 
size on the screen and still be legible. DTP programs for 
the Classic Atari aU use GRAPHICS S screens for the 
highest i^osaible resc^utioB,4ya4 even then it's not good 
eiios^ to a^eilfiitely represent more than about a quarter 
of a page. Tb get around this obstacle, most programs use 
ft«ur to eight screens to make up a single page. The variety 
of approaches has a marked effect on DJTQgcam desimand 
performance. ^ ' ^"^w 

Last time I discussed Newsroom and News ^Station. 
This time I want to look at s<me ©ewer,^^ and perhaps bet- 
ter, DTP pcograms. : i 

What A Dump! 

- Page iiayout and Hi-Resolution Dump are printing 
programs designed specificalljrfor DTP. Written in Tur- 
boBasic, they combine eight picture files (62-sector, 
GRAPHICS-8 screens) to produce a single page. How you 
create those screens is up to you. You can use a GRAPH- 
ICS-8 art program (such as Graphic Master, Design 
Master, or R-Draw), or you can use the text and graphics 
editors of another DTP j^^cf^sm. 

Hi -Resolution Dump requires a 130XE or 800XL with 
expanded memory. It loads up to eight screens into mem- 
agr, and allows them to be jdaced in any of eight positions 
(two columns of four each). Then it dumps everything to 
the printir in a single pass. 

Though very similar, Page Layout has a few interest- 
ing differences. It prints faster than Hi-Res Dump (though 
the disk is constantly accessed during printing). It lacks a 
fancy user interface (all you see are a few prompts), but 
<kmn't me^m tlie extra memory of a 130XE. Best of all, 
any screen can be ita s dssj t bann^ by expaoi&igit acms 
the full width of the page. To do this, you need to make a 
few ttsiiiie changes to the code. A demo program shows 
you how. 

Page Layout by John McGowan comes with full docs, 
including an interesting technical discussion on DTP. It 
can be found on the AIM disk for May 1993. [Editor's note: 
these programs are all mostly PD or shareware. VmAu9 
such as LAPD, C&Z MWPD, or ZTM fypdm% Ami;w0 
them in tbmr emimhg listings. Check the Vendor^ in 
the October VBACFor contact info. - BPJ 



Ed Hall, AC Stqff Columnist 

D^gptal Editor 

Distal Editor is another TurboBasic program which 
(like Hi-Res Dump) originated in Germany. However, the 
current version (3.6) has been vastly improved by Tom 
D'Ambrosio. Unlike Hi-Res Dump and Page Layout, Digi- 
tal Editor is a complete DTP package with scf>arate text, 
graphics, and i^rinter modules. A detailed tutcMrial is in- 
cluded. 

The text editor allows the use of any standard Atari 
Smt in two sizes. It also has an 80-column capability, and 
can accept graphics in the form of clipart. Text can be 
typed in, or loaded from a file created with a wordproces- 
sor. The latter is an important feature, and one which not 
all programs have. However, only 22 lines of text will be 
accepted; there isn't enough room on the screen for any 
more. This means a separate file is needed f<»r ev^cy22 
lines of text. - 

- Screens ar##iv«itt irtion-stan^ord fbrinat and must 
be oonveiiSijt %> 62-sector files before they can be printed. 
The converter program also allows you to create your own 
clipart by defining and then saving portions of any 62- 
sector, GRAPHICS-8 screen. 

The graphics editor is a good GRAPHIGS-A art pro- 
gram with features such as text, fill, mirror, and zoom. 
Curiously, it doesn't acoept dipart It does have a cut-and- 
paste function, and can use any standard Atari font. 

Up to this point. Digital Editor performs well. But 
when we get tcTthe crucial stage of printing, problems de- 
velop. The printer module is a modified version of 
Billboard, which requires several settings (print density, 
height, and width) for each printout. Unfortunately I was 
never able to find the right combination for the output I 
desired. Although this may well have been due to my own 
ineptitude, an even larger problem is that BiUboardwiM 
print only one file at a time. Sisne at kinM jfeur are needed 
for a page, you must roll back and reposition the paper for 
each pass. Too much hassle for my taste. 

Fortunately, Digital Editor's modular approach makes 
for an easy solution. Just use Hi -Res Dump or Page Lay- 
out for your printing tasks. Tom D'Ambrosio recommends 
using four screens per page (with Billboard); my prefer- 
ence is for eight screens (when using Hi-Res Dump or 
Page Layout). 

Alas, there remains one more problem, and it's a 
rather serious one. Digital Editor's text editor leaves a 
blank line at the top of every file — a big problem if you 
have a chunk of text that must be continued on the follow- 
ing screen. This is the same problem I experienced with 
Newsroom (discussed in the last issue). For this reason, I 
can't recommend Digital Editor for newsletters, which 
contain a lot of text. However, for sborter sp^cations 
(like flyers), it should work jufli^m. 

Pige Editor 

Page Editor is a complete DTP package witb many in- 
teresting features. Like Digital Editor, it is a complete 
package utilizing the TurboBasic environment. However, 
its approadi to DTP is BommAmt differsiit from otiier pro- 
grams we've seen so far. It divides each page into four 
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horiicmtal sections, or paise^i^^ This mm^ the width of 
en^ eereen corresponds t0#ks JaU width of the printed 
page, and requires using an MKcolumn text editor. If you 

have a RAMdisk, Page Editor can hold all four panels in 
memory at once, and each one can instantly be called up 
with the press of a key. This is a great feature. 

Page Editor has some powerful text handling capabil- 
ities. The editor itself iasemceable. enough; it supports 
inverse and graphics characters, has a block move func- 
1 tmMml«<iKu8table margins (uaeiul £or multi-column text 
mktty). Any 9-sector font can uiMd^ iSsid its height and 
width adjusted. 

But its best text-handling features reside in another 
module, the ASCII text converter. This allows you to 
create your text on a wordprocessor, then load it into Page 
Editor. You're given a choice of one, two , or three 
columns. The program will then automatically load your 
text into the designated panels in the correct order! I 
know of only one other program which attempts this feat; 
Hem Station Companion. If s a very useful, powerful fea- 
ture. (Unfortimately, the program seems to have trouble 
with 3-column format. When I tried it, not all columns 
were the same width, even after adjusting the margin set- 
tings). 

Page Editor's text and graphics editors are encom- 
passed within the same module. A command switches you 
between modes, which is a lot handier tha^i-having to load 
in a completely new module, as with Newsroom or Digital 
Editor. The best feature of the graphics editor is its cut- 
and-paste function. You can specify a portion pf a 
GRAPHICS-S screen and save it for use as clipart, or 
move it, duplicate it, double its height, make a mirror im- 
age, or reverse it. Using another module, you can convert 
Print Shop icons into clipart for use with Page Editor. 

The proof of a DTP program is in the printing, and 
with Page Editor there's a slight downside: the printed 
output is somewhat flattened. This is most noticeable 
when using Print Shop v&mm thegr look rather squashed. 
Another problem is that you may not be able to get a 
proper-sized printout. I couldn't. If this happens to you, 
look for an explanation and fix by John McGowan (the 
same chap responsible for Page Layout) in AIMs disk for 
May 1993. 

There are a couple other minor problems: the Break 
key.isn't disabled, and the program crashed more than 
once while I iifis using it. Nevertheless, it's a welcome ad- 
dition to the ranks of Atari DTP|.> Written by Alai|b £^rk 
and in the public domain, it comes w^l^^l does^ ji sdee^ 
don of clipart, and can be foxmd on AIMs disk for April 
1993. - ; : 

Daisy-Dot 

lUm ym must forget att Pve told you about DTP (ex- 
cept the parts about design m& hifiid W0i&>y^{^ here is^% 
fimiily of programs which take a completely differ^t ap- 
proach. Paradoxically, they produce printed text of unsur- 
passed quality. 

Daisy-Dot 2 and Daisy-Dot 3 come from Roy Goldman, 
a talented programmer who last year won a $10,000 
scholarship from Microsoft. While both programs produce 
gi»rgeous output, Daisy-Dot 2 is limited to relatively small 
font sizes (a good reason in itself for owning Daisy-Dot S>. 
The two programs also handle graphics cBffi^pelitiy^i^ ver- 
sion 2 can incorporate 62-sector pictures into a print-out 
using the Verbatim command, while version 3 requires 
you to convert a picture into a font before it can be used. 

A third program, Dot-Magic, is a clone of Daisy-Dot 2 



with some vml^ additions: it has both a label and a t3;pe- 
writer function, and it is eftfsiftUe^^^of usi&g beih 
MicroPainter and MicroIUixstrator pictoeiBiS. 

So, what's the secret of t heoe pro grams? Like Hi^Res 

Dump and Page Layout, they are specialized printer 
dumps with no text or graphic editors. A word processor is 
used to create a text file, in which are embedded special 
commands for Daisy-Dot to execute. It's a lot of work and, 
until you get good at it, you'll find yourself doing a fair 
amount of test-prinl»9t§» Two-column printing is possible, 
requires tw^-passes thfomi^ the printer- make a goof 
on the second pass and you have to do the whole page over 
again. 

Despite the amount of work involved, Daisy-Dot is the 
choice of many people doing 8-bit DTP. For example, 
there's Dark Star, the movie fanzine I reported on in my 
very first column. There's the bimonthly newsletter pro- 
duced by the Tyne & Wear Atari User Oxm^i^U!^ ^m^W^ 
And then there's Dave Richardson's 47-pag!e us^ manual 
for Daisy-Dot 3. Not only is Dave's manual a very useful 
reference, it's also an example in itself of DTP m^e43iMh 
sic Atari. If you have Daisy-Dot 3, you need this manual! 
For further info, refer to Dave's column in the June '93 is- 
sue AC. [Editor's note: In the present issue Dave has 
pushed Daisy-Dot 3 to the limits of today's technology: it 
ev^n works with las&r printe^^l --J^Fi 

Xlent Printware 

The very first Atari DTP programs were Typesetter 
and Page Designer, two titles in Xlent's Printware series. 
Both are complete DTP packages, but since they've been 
around for so long, I'll touch on them only briefly. Their 
approach is completely different from any other program. 
Like a spreadsheet, they both create a virtual page which 
is muehlarger tiian the scre«& itself. To see the entire 
s»l6i(i^lNrtiMi^>age, yotriii^ME^r^ th^ window in the 
desired difection^^^' -i 

While Typesett^ls capable of high-quality output, 
working with such a limited view of the page can be 
rather excruciating; for this reason, Xlent suggests using 
Page Designer (a much simpler program) to create a 
rough layout which can then be loaded into Typesetter 
and used as a sort of roadmap. Supporting material from 
Xlent imdudes two utilities, Rubber Stamp a^ P.S. Inter- 
&ce; and graphics, fmits, and layout ginds^m third pi^^ 
ties. 

A review of Typesetter, Page Designer and Rubber 
Stamp appeared in the February 1986 issue of Antic In 
ANALOG^ Typesetter was reviewed in issue 40, and Page 
Designer in issue 46. Particularly interesting is an article 
which appeared in the April 1992 newsletter of ACE of 
Syracuse, NY, and reprinted in the August 1993 issue of 
(FR)ANTIC, which is the neweAetter of the Alamo Afea 
.M^i^ User^^AiBSodation <an 8-bit only group). Written by 
Vernon Smith, the article i»*ovides some useful in^cuma- 
tion on using Typesetter for producing 3-column newslet- 
ters. 

The Others 

An& PubtMi^ is the most limited of the DTP pro- 
grams for the classic Atari. It appeared as Antidn disk 

bonus for the December 1987 issue. It has a crude editor 
which allows you to enter text, points and lines. Sixty-two 
sector, GRAPHICS-8 screens can be loaded, but not text 
files. Antic Publisher comes with a few well-designed 
fonts (including Hebrew), but these are in a non-standard 
format; if you want niore^ you'll have to design your 0wn. 
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All in aU, It 8 8lo«r and labaious work, and suited for little more 
than ^owding captions to pictures. Antic Publisher is written in 
Atan Basic, but seems to work okay with TurboBasic. 

Pa^ Marshall is a commercial program which is especially 
suited for mixing text with schematics, musical scores, cha^, 
etc. It s a British program and may not be available in N«th 
Ameri<^. If you're interested, see the review in New Atari User 
issue oy. 

TxrJP'^ (according to a Ajwsription in a PD catalog) is a 

UIF program which requires XL/XE machines with RAM up- 
S^des. Since I don't have the necessary hardware, I've never 
checked it out. Could be interesting. 



DTP Tips 

Every Christmas I do a family newsletter on my Atari, and 
in the past I ve put together a number of government publica- 
tions using a Mac/PageMaker/LaserWriter combo. Emboldened 
tgr this vast experience, I thought Fd offer a few tips. Remember, 
though, mjr needs and preferences may be very different from 
yours. 

1. Don't expect one program to do it all few you. Become ac- 
quainted with the strengths and limitations of each one, and 
select what you need for the task at hand. This applies not only 
to how they handle ted graphics, bul also to how many 
screens ar»«ttwled to create a page. For example, compare the 
Unai size of a m^ms^ screen when printed out by the following 
programs: ^ 



Hi-Hes DuDQip: oneNesc^bth page 
Page Editor QneK|aarter page 
^tie Psbttaber: one-half page. 

2. When putting together a newsletter, I usually use Atari's 
standard font for the body of my articles. Among 9-sector fonts, 
I ve not found an3rthing else as readable. ' 

3. 1 almost never justify the right side of a cdumn of text. 
This IS because justification on our JUaris is usually achieved by 
opening up ugly gaps between words; this often causes the 
reader's eye to move vertically rather ti^biiiiseiitally. Better 
to leave the text ragged-right. 

•ui ^ri^®'^ ^^^P ^^^^ ^ s^^^l ^ poss- 

ible. The larger they are, the coarser they look. The same applies 

to fonts. If you need really large text, don't use an expanded 9- 
sector font; it'll look too crude. Rather, create your headline or 
banner using Print Shop's Screen Magic (thus using fonts in- 
tended to be large), then convert the a <^BAPHICS-8 

screen. ^ v . 

5» I never hesitate to employ oM-fiu^oMd pasteup tech- 
mquee; that is, I oflefi^ve JUaidr spots in the text, print it out, 
then glue m a picture afterwards. Since my final product is a 
single master copy, it never gets any farther than the nearest 
xerox machine. If unwanted lines show up along the edges of 
pasted copy, a bit of liquid white-out on the master solves the 
problem. 

6. Add some color to your productions. Last year my kids 
used pencil crayons to bri^tra up our i^Midetter. jjism 




Cool Hardware From England 



One gete^ impression our British colleagues want the ben- 
efits of upgraded hardware but disdain the fuss and bother of 
hacking and soldering. Although we Yanks have traditionally 
prided ourselves on a "can-do" philosophy of just rolling up the 
old shirtsleeves and diving into the belly of the beast, I rather 
suspect even the most rabid hacker, would prefer to do things in 
a less messy way if the means were avaUaWe. 4hose of you in- 
terested in the "kinder, gentier" approach to hardware upgrades 
might want to^leok into the following recent offerings from the 
oth«r of the Big Lake. 

YORKY— Want a 256K in your 800XL without even opening 
up the case? Check out YORKY, a plug-in module for the XL 
that emulates ICD's RAMbo board. If you can't install this in 
less than a minute, call your 9-year-old to do it for you.> YORKY 
IS a sturdy grey box with two plugs and aeoek^ One plug goes 
into the power jack of the 800XL, while the socket accomodates 
the plug from your power supply. The other plug is a 50-pin 
edgecard ccamector dangling from a short length of ribbon cable; 
this attaches to the PBI port on your 800XL. That's it! Hands 
dean, no tools. 

^ 8-page manual (originaUi^-printed on A4 l^t 

thoughtfully cut off to accomodate the American ''quarto" papir 
size) and utility disk nicely round out the package. Cost is 55 
pounds Sterling including shipping (abottt fgO U.aX A lot more 
expensive than the Wizztronics boa^rd reviewed by Mike Jewison 

vn^^i^^P"^ ^'^^ ^ ^il^i^^ ^i^^s easier! 

YUKKY IS available in limited quantities, get one while you can 

from: Richard Gore, 79 Sprotbrough Road, Sprotbrough, Don- 
caster, England DN5 8BW. Contact Richard on the Internet at: 
rg9@unix.york.ac.uk . It's been my experience that some British 
vendors will occasionally accept cash payments in US dollars, so 
you can avoid currency hassles. But, inquire first! 

StereoPLUS— If you always wanted stereo sound but w^ 
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Compiled by Managing Editor Gen Poehland 

terrified at the prospect of wrecking two POKEYs at once by 
soldering all those pins together a-la-GUMBY, chedi ^ut the 
StereoPLUS.u»rade board from Gralin International. It's a 
pli^Hfi vet&ion of GUMBY with a few added bells and whistles. 
Okay yeah, you wi'JIhave to open your XL/XE machine to install 
It, and there are <cough!> two wires to solder, plus you'll have to 
drill a few holes in the case to mount the extra audio output 
jacks. But, anyone who's done a GUMBY upgrade will instantly 
recognize that's a whole lot less work than installing Chuck 
Stemman's original GUMBY hack. The SteFeeJPUJS boaid plugs 
into your motherboard's POKEY socket. If you're unfortunate 
enough to have a soldered POKEY, all is not lost. Gralin 
thoughtfully provides a spare 40-pin socket, and the profes- 
sionally printed 8-page manual gives instructions for removing 
tiie soldered POKEY. Installation instructions are accompanied 
by clear diagrams. 

StereoPLUS comes in a clever profes8ioiial-lookin#i>ackage 
that opens like a book, and it includes a software disk coi^aining 
some TurboBASIC souB^f^QUMi. As of this writing the final 
price hasn't ye^bmn annomced, and Colin Hunt of Gralin was 
ctomg a final sprucing-up of the docs and utility disk. Hopefully 
the product will be readily available by the time this issue of AC 
IS out. Write to: Gralin International, 11 Shillito Road, 
Parkstone, Poole, Dorset, England BH12 2BN for information on 
price and availability of the StereoPLUS upgrade. Colin Hunt of 
Gralin has been known to sporadically haunt the Intmiet at: 
colin.w.hunt@sprintintl.sprint.com. 

AOs 8-Bit Alchemist has been dying to rip into these goodies 
and spend some time prodding them to see what jumps out. Un- 
fortunately there's a mean old managing editor here who won't 
let The Alchemist have any fun and is keeping the poor Al- 
chemist in jail while he works on getting the affairs of this 
magazine in order. <sigh> 

Claaaiea 
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The Fitting Room 

All Good ThiNqs... 




V 



Mike Jewison. AC Staff Columnist 



It's A Small World 

This being the final issue o^AC^ I'm feeling somewhat 
philosophical this month. Forgive me while I ramble a 
bit. 

It's funny the way things work out. I live in a relative- 
ly small comiiitadty about 40 kilometers north of Toronto, 
and to best of my knowledge Pm the only owner of an 

8-bit Atari in town, I've always felt a little isolated; even 
back in the heyday of the 8 -bit computers all my friends 
owned Commie-64's. That's one of the great things about 
modems and networks: they really do turn the world into 
a global village. I may not have any 6502-based Atari 
friends in town, but via computer networks I have friends 
like Ben Poehland scattered over half a continent (actual- 
ly, Ben's much more scattered than that, but that's an- 
other story :-). Considering the frequencyHfid ease with 
which I correspond with my net-friends, they might as 
well live down the block. In fact, this magazine you're en- 
jo3dng right now woiildn't have existed if it hadn't been for 
computer networks. 

The staff of w^^ari Classics^ too, is scattered around the 
world: from Itay Chamiel in Israel, to Don LeBow in 
Hawaii, to fellow Columnist Ed Hall who lives in Yel- 
lowknife, near Hie ^r@li€ (^rde m Canada's Northwest 
Twirltofieis. Fve fmi^ix^^i^ way of these peopl#faee-to- 
face, although I do communicate with some of them 
through electronic mail on an irregular basis. As fate 
would have it, my sister (who doesn't have the passion for 
computers that you and I do; I mean, she owns a Tandy of 
all things!) also lives in Yellowknife. So here you have Ed 
and me, thousands of miles apart, never met, both colum- 
nkrte fw^e Great Experiment known as Atari Classics. 
W^i^^^f&u know it, my sister works with Ed Hall's 
Small world, indeed! 



Back To Hardware Hacking 

Last issue I made an ill-advised foray into the world of 
software, so I decided this month to wander back over to 
the hardware side of things. I figured after the jmblems 

of last time that hardware hacking would be easier on 
what's left of my nerves. Yeah, right. 

As you know by now, my primary hacking computer is 
an 800XL which resides inside an old XT computer case. 
To the XL I have slowly added a number of peripherals: a 
TransKey adapter and 101-key PC keyboard (from Data- 
Que), 256K memory upgrade (from Best Electronics), and 
a Black Box/Floppy Board combination (from CSS) to 
which I've connected two 5.26-inch floppy drives (360K 
and 1.2MB). One of the major features of the Black Box 
(BB) is its SCSI port which will support any industry 
standard SCSI hard drive. Even before I bought my BB I 
dreamed of owning a hard drive for my Atari so, figuring 
no time like the preerativ 1 decided to make the plunge. 

New SCSI drives are plentiful these da^ AltlM>ugh 



IBM clones are migrating from SCSI to other standards 
like IDE, many of the major players in the workstation 
market (like Sun and Hewlett-Packard) fully support 
SCSI drives. Many large SCSI drives now available have 
capacities from 1.3GB (that's gigabytes) and up. For my 
little ol' Atari 800XL that seems a little like overkill: I 
mean, I don't expect there was anywhere near a total of 
1.3GB of software written for the Atari sinceit wai first 
released back in the late 1970s. Just to put things in 
perspective, 1.3GB corresponds to roughly 15,500 SS/SD 
floppy disks — as if I'm gonna have the time to play with 
over 15,000 software titles before I die! 

Since I decided I didn't need a hefty drive like that 
(nor the hefty price tag that accompanies it), I decided to 
aim for a drive in the more modest range of 40-80MB. I 
thou^t this woidd^l^ve me more than enou^ capacity for 
my pwepmmB at a reascmably low price. The proldmi is 
thkt n0w SCSI drivesin the 40MB range are scarce as 
hen's teeth and, even if you can find s; that siaee, 
price differential between a 40MB drive and a 200MB 
drive is negligible. 

I didn't feel like shelling out megabucks (OK, OK, 
kilobucks) for a new 40MB SCSI drive, so I decided to pur- 
sue an alternate route. I had heard a number of horror 
stories aboat people buying used hard drives but d^oded 



USENET To The Rescue 

Many of you have probably heard of USENET, an in- 
tegral part of the much-touted (and, if you ask me, vastly 
overrated) Information Highway called the Internet. 
id^iNST is ihe Iiitm^ iBi}uividmt a BBS and tmr 
tains litm^ tiiiousands of newsgroups. Some c^f^^idsi^ 
groups »pe fe«ti<sd tb the buying and selling of goods, so I 
decided to post a little notice seeing if anyone had a small 
SCSI drive they wanted to sell. 

I got a number of replies, the most promising one from 
a guy who lives about 80km from my place. Alas, the deal 
fell through when he (apparently) took an offramp from 
the Infefination Highway and was never heard from 
agssin. A second posting resulted in a few more replies, 
the most promising of which wSiS firoiji someone who fives 
in Montreal. ' : . ?: 

After some haggling, we agreed on a price of $100 for a 
5.25-inch, 40MB Quantum SCSI drive. I sent off a cheque 
(just a note to our Editor: since I'm Canadian, the word is 
spelled "cheque", not "check") and received the drive about 
a week and a half later. [Editor's comment: okay, you 
win. It's not my fault you guys up there can't spellllUL - 
BP] I immediately ripped open the package, limngly 
fondled the drive (making sure I was suitably grounded) 
and waited impatiently for quitting time to arrive so that 
I could take it home and plug it into my BB. 
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Grinding Away 

Of course, I couldn't just get home and head straight 
for the computer. Oh, no. I first of all had to help get sup- 
per ready for the kids, entertain the kids, and get the kids 
off to bed. So it wasn't until around 9:00PM that I was 
able to slip off into the basement... er, Fitting Room, with 
the Quanttun. 

I had scavenged some scrap 50-piii ribbon cable and a 
couple of IDC (crimp-on) connectors from our recycle pile 
at wdik to fabricate a cablHf^ coit&il^^ie hard drive to 
the SCSI port on my BB. I plugged everything together, 
connected one of the power connectors from the PC power 
supply to the Quantum, and fired everything up. 

The first thing to be done with a new hard drive is a 
low-level format. CSS includes a floppy disk with evenr 
BB, and included among the programs cm the floppy is a 
routine whick perferms a low-level fiHfmat of the c^^im I 
loaded the formatting routine- and it promptly toldioM 
the hard drive w»m^t responding anA timt I should check 
my cables, which I did. Everything was fine, at least with 
the cables, which meant the problem lay somewhere else. 

The documentation for the BB states that any hard 
drive connected to it should have parity disabled. On the 
underside of my Quantum was a row of eight jumpers, one 
of which was undoubtedly for controlling the parity. 
since I received no manual lAk iaaf used hard drive^ I was 
at a loss to figure out which was the proper one. Each iSi 
the jumpers was aceompanied hy a two-character code 
which, I figured, likely indicated the purpose of the 
jumper in question. Some of them were trivial to 
decipher: the three marked AO, Al, and A2 obviously al- 
lowed you to the set SCSI ID address of the drive (from 0- 
S). Some of them were less intuitive, like SS and WS. 
But there was one marked PE, which I quickly deduced to 
mean Parity Enable. (Actually, I wasn't really all that 
quidk. And the rou^bjr^^ivia^ i fin^ arrived at this 
comdusion was eztrmidiy owvoiuted, so I wonH; bore you 
wi#f the details here.) I removed the jumper, powered 
everything back up and, sure enough, the BB and the 
Quantum could talk. 

[Editor's note: The newer Quantum "slimline" 3.5" 
drives in the ELSxxS series don't even HAVE a parity 
jumper. These drivm rnre sold with Parity permanently 
enabled, and there's no way to change it If you get such a 
drive, contact CSS ri^t away For a small fee, CSS will 
provide you with a PAL chip you can add to your BB to 
overcome the problem. Other Quantum hard drives, such 
as those in the "PD- " and "LPS- " series, do have parity 
jumpers you can set (as of six months ago, anyway). The 
parity jumper on these drives is marked "EP". - BP] 

1 preloaded the format routine and started it up. The 
fo]^9iat only takes a few seconds, but afterwards it per- 
forms a verification of the media to ensure there aren't 
any bad aeetm on lbs drivm ^hdi»ft)gra)^i»ld me I had 
just over 160,000 sectors on my drive, and since the 
verification would take some time, I decided to let it run 
unattended and check on it periodically. Unfortunately, 
the verification pass would never complete. I tried run- 
ning the program three or four times, and each time I'd 
get an error message reading "Controller not responding. 
Check your cables." during the verification. The error was 
transient in the sense that it never occiirred at the same 
part cft^ drive; it was truly random. Well, I knew the 
problem wasn't with the cables since I couldn't have got- 
ten as far as I did with a bad cable, so I started thinking 
that my new drive was perhaps a Uttle flaky. 



I sent off an email message to Bob Puff, proprietor of 
CSS, to ask his opinion. Bob told me tlie verification rou- 
tines in the BB formatting program drive the mechanifion 

^-extremely hard, harder than in normal usage. One sug- 
gestion he offered was to try formatting the drive but 
bypass the verification. Of course, the risk with this is 
that if the drive is flaky I would very likely lose data down 
the road if and when the drive failed. As an experiment, 
then, I fired up tbn computer to see if Bob's suggestion 
would bear fruit. 

Scuzzy SCSI 

I never got that far. Once the hard drive spun up it 
emanated the most horrendous grinding sounds I've ever 
heard. And when I tried to run the formatting software it 
told me it was doing something but the busy light on the 
drive stayed dark. I got this sinking feeling in the pit of 
my stomach: my hard drive had just died. 

So I wrote back to the guy from whom Pd purchased 
the drive. He claimed it was in perfect working order 
when he shipped it (which I have no reason to doubt), but 
the fact remained that when received its most productive 
use was as a doorstop. I tried to negotiate some compro- 
mise deal with him but he just stof^d responding to me 
email pleas. He had my money and I Jtia a dead hard 
drive — and the Latin phrase "caveat emptor" running 
through my head. 

Needless to say, I was pi..., uh, miffed. So much so 
that I spread news of my misfortune to anyone who came 
within earshot. (Actually, I was able to get a lot done at 
work that week because people started avoiding me like 
the plague.) One person to whom I told the story is a guy 
who runs his own company and, among other things, dab- 
bles with bringing dead equipment back to life. He asked 
if I'd let him have a look at the drive. Since it was useless 
to me I gane it to him. About a week and a half later, he 
got ba^ to me and told me the drive was shot. (At this 
point, I'm thinking "Really? I wouldn't have guessed!") 
He then offered to buy it from me and also threw in a 
working, 40MB, 3.5-inch used Quantum drive in a combo 
deal. Well, my parents didn't raise any stupid sons so af- 
ter thinking about it for a few milliseconds I said "yes". In 
a somewhat dazed state, I left his place $20 li^b^er but 
with a working drive. (And if it didn't work, I knew where 
to find him!) I still ^n't know what he wanted with the 
dead drive but, to be honest, I'm not at all sure I want to 
know anjrway. 

To avoid making a long story downright tedious, I took 
the new drive home, plugged it in, booted the computer, 
and ran the format software. The program came back and 
told me I had IGxxxx sectors on the disk. I then nervously 
watched the verification routine do its thing, and it 
finished with no reported errors, ifadlelujah! I finally had 
a working hard drive! " 

Once the low-level format is finished, the drive is 
ready to use. The next thing to do is decide how to parti- 
tion the drive. Partitioning allows you to segment your 
drive into a number of so-called "logical" disks— "logical" 
because although they aren't individual physical drives 
you can consider them so. I brought up the BB Configura- 
tion Menu and set up the equivalent of eight 720-sector 
partitions on the Quantum. I picked 720 sectors because 
that matches the number of sectors found on a single- 
sided floppy. My intention was to copy a number of boot 
floppy disks to these partitions and then configure the BB 
to load one of these partitions as the computer booted. 
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As an experiment, I copied my backup copy of Scar- 
borough %yiumn^ Tour Personal Net Worth" to a 720- 
eeetet partition, set that partition to be Drive 1^ and 
saved my configuratieii^io tiie ^ii#iarive. ^Iliiii 
power cycled the computer, and upon rebooting YPNW 
loaded in from the hard drive. (The computer's actually 
pretty stupid in all this. All it knows is that it wants to 
boot the floppy in Drive 1. But the BB intercepts the 
computer's request to access Drive 1 and reroutes it the 
the hard drive partition instead.) It takes ITPNW about 
3 iKiOiOgidci to load in from the hard drive- roughly three 
times fast^ than it takes from an UltraSpeed Jor« 
^oailed floppy aiiicidblmfc lOtismib^ the 
eiiginal disk. I copied a buheh of other programs I 
have to other partitions and tried them out as well. 
The results were generally similar to those of YPNW: 
programs would load from the hard drive roughly 10 
times faster than from floppy. 

I'm still playii^:«rith the hard drive. Eventually, I 
pJiyEi on setting up a number of large partitions (several 
megabsrtes eadi) and format them for use with MyDOS 
and SpartaDOS. There are also a number of great 
shareware packages out there which would benefit 
from their own large partitions: things like TextPro and 
DaisyDot III. Alas, as with all things around our 
house, time is always at a premium. 

The moral of this month's adventure? Never buy a 
used hard drive from someone unless you can go and 
pick it up yourself. Okay, maybe I'm overreacting, but 
I don't ever want to go through that frustration c^^edn. 

Into the Sunset... 

There's always a tinge of sadness when a chapter in 
one's life comes to a close. I'm saddened by the demise 
k£AC^ particularly since I feel Uke one of the half-dozen 
parents who saw it through gestation two yMftragOr 
I'm also saddened by what's happeiied with the maga- 
ikbx^B readership and potmtial Teadership. Vm aware 
of a number of people who consider themselves avid 8- 
bitters but never subscribed, giving excuses like "Gree, I 
always meant to get to it" or "I don't have the money 
right now, maybe in a couple of months". 

Unfortunately, AC couldn't wait for them. I guess 
these people figured -AC would always be there, waiting 
with open arms t<sc new subscribers. The truth oi Aa 
ms^T is that as the number of subscribers began to 
dwifMHe, passed below the critical mass necessary 
for self-sufficiency. I guess what disturbs me most 
about all this is that this is not just another commercial 
publication disappearing due to lack of revenue. ^(7 has 
always been "by the user, for the user". What we have 
here, then, is the 8-bit commmunity failing to support 
itself. Perhaps even some of the remaining hard-core 
users are being swayed by newer technology. Maybe 
people just plain didn't like AC, Whatever the reason, 
it appears our ranks are diminishing. I, for one, will be 
here to the bitter end, but it's starting to get a little 
lonely. 

Although we've seen the last of Atari Classics in its 
present incarnation, it's entirely possible we may not 
have seen the last of The Fitting Room. Keep your €^ 
open — you never know when or where I may po|i up 
again. 

PmA in the words of some amateur astronomers 
when they part company, may you have clear s kies 
ahead. 



The STARTiiNiq Liime 




by JohiM HARdiE^ AC Resource EdiroR 

Some Basic Stuff 

This month we'll take a more in-depth look at the different 
models of classic Ataris out there and discuss their features. But 
first, let's review some basic concepts about computers in general, 
m start with memory. 

A computer's memory is measured in bytes. A byte is equal to 
one character whether it's a letter, number, punctuation mark, or 
even an empty space. The word "byte" is four bytes long, one byte 
for each character. When you say that a computer has 64K memory, 
you're saying it has 64 Kilo-bytes or 64,000 bytes of memory (re- 
member kilo (K) = 1,000). A computer with 2 megs would have 2 
million bytes of memory. This internal memory is called "Random 
Access Memory" or "RAM"— don't confuse it with the storage 
capacity of a disk drive. A disk drive can hold large amounts of pro- 
gram data but can't execute or do anything with it other than to 
store or retrieve it. A RAM chip can hold the information in it until 
it loses power (you shut off the computer), or you put new informa- 
tion into it. Another kind of memory is called "Read Only Memory" 
or "ROM". A ROM chip stores information permanently (when it's 
manufactured), and thereafter the stored information can be read 
from the chip over and over. ROM memory is retained even after the 
power is turned off. A typical example of a ROM chip is a cartridge- 
based game you plug into your computer, or the operating system 
chip in the computer itself. If ROM and RAM seem a little confus- 
ing, don't worry; you'll get the hang of it after a while. Now that you 
know a few buzz-words, let's talk computers! 

A Million Models? 

Not quite, but eight different models of Atari 8-bit computers 
were released over the yeen. Let's start at the beginning with the 
Atari 400: 

Atari 400: light brown case with a flip -top lid and membrane 
keyboard. The power switch, power jack, and I/O connectors are on 
the right hand side of the unit. The front of the unit has four joy- 
stick ports and the back has only the channel 2/3 switch and a built- 
in RF cable. The computer has 16K of RAM. 

One of the main drawbacks of tha 400 is its membrane keyboard 
which is just plain difficult to type on. The small smount of memory 
prevents it from being used for any serious applications. The ma- 
chine doesn't have BASIC programming language built-in (not a big 
deal if you're just interested ia playing games). It does have 4 joy- 
stick ports in front which meaiia vp to 8 people can play the game 
"Breakout" together. Some companies designed prodiicts for the 400 
and 800 that used these ports specifically (a drawback for the later 
machines when ports 3 and 4 were removed). There were also hard- 
ware upgrades and modifications for the 400 that brought it up to 
par with the 800. At least one company designed a regular keyboard 
aft well as upgrading the memory to 48K and adding a monitor out- 
put to the machine. However, in its stock form it's best suited for 
early Atari cartxiclge games. 

The Atari 800 

Atari 800. light brown case with a flip-top lid and a regular key- 
board. The power switch, power jack, monitor jack, channel 2/3 
switch and I/O connectors are on the right hand side of the unit. 
The front of the unit has four joystick ports and the back has only 
the built-in RF cable. The computer has 48K of RAM. 

Although similar to the 400, the 800 computer featured two car- 
tridge slots under the lid. However, with the exception of one or two 
specialized cartridges, the right slot was never used. The flip -top lid 
itself was removable to reveal four boards (one ROM and three 
RAM). This access to the ROM and RAM allowed companies to come 
up with quite a few different RAM upgrades and modifications for 
the 800. The addition of a monitor jack enabled the 800 to output a 
better picture using a composite monitor versus a regular TV. The 
rugged construction of the 800 is legendary: if you want a computer 
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that feels like a tank and is built to withstand a nuclear blast, the 
800 is for you. ^ 

The I2()0XL 

Aim I200XL: white and chocolate brown case with a row of sil- 
ver ke^ and three LEDs across the top of the keyboard. The power 
switch, cartridge slot and two joystick ports are on the left hand side 
of the unit. The back of the computer has the power jack, monitor 
jack, RF jack, channel 2/3 switch and I/O port. The computer has 
64KofRAM. 

Many wH ai|pi^^i^ lie keyboard on the 1200XL is the best one 
ever built. In addition to the START, SELECT, OPTION, RESET, 
and HELP keys, the 1200XL also featured four function keys, F1-F4 
which controlled varioxis options such as disabling the keyboard or 
enabling the international character set. The k^board also has ' 
three LEDs labelled POWER, LI and L2. The LI and L2 lights were 
software controllable but were mainly used as part of the built-in 
diagnostic routine. The programmitble HELP key was to allow soft- 
ware companies to provide "one-touch" help screens in their soft- 
ware, although only a few ever used it. The 1200XL only had two 
joystick ports (a sore spot among multi-player game fans). Internal- 
ly, as I mentioned before, tte 1200 has a built-in self-test routine 
tiiat checks the computer's ROM, RAM, audio, video and keyboard 
functions. Also, the 1200 has a current-limiting resistor on the I/O 
port which basically prevents anything that draws power from the 
I/O port from functioning (like the XM301 modem). Another sore 
spot for many owners is that in redesigning the Operating System, 
some of the older 400/800 software was rendered incompatible with 
the 1200XL (a very short-lived model). 

The New XL Computers 

Atari went back to the drawing board and soon released the 
600XL and 800XL: 

Atari 600XL: white and chocolate brown case with a row of silver 
keys on the right hand side of the keyboard. The power switch, 
power jack, RF jack, channel 2/3 switch, parallel bus and I/O port 
are on the back of the unit. The joystick ports are on the right hand 
side of the unit and the cartridge slot is on the top above the key- 
board. The computer has tteJASIC programming language built- 
in and 16K of RAM. 

Atari eliminated the four function keys and two LEDs from this 
and all future models. The (still only two) joystick ports were moved 
to the right side of the computer. The 600XL has no monitor output 
and can only be used with a TV (unless you upgrade the video out- 
put as described in the December '93 AC). The addition of the paral- 
lel bus, or PBI, enabled the user to upgrade the system's memory or 
add on other future components. The Atari 1064 memory module 
plugged into the bus and gave the 600XL64K of memory. Internally , 
the Operating System was slightly more compatible but still re- . 
quired the use of a "translator" disk for older software. Tm-ning the | 
computer on brings up the BASIC language, while holding down the 
OPTION key when doing so disables the internal BASIC and brings 
you up in the self-test routines of the machine's Operating System, 
or OS. Both BASIC sm^i the OS €^.BQM chips im^^lted on the com- 
puter's motherboard. 

TheSOQXL 

Atan MCXLi wfaxle jaiii dbbooliite brdwn wie with a row of silver 
keys cm the right hand side of the keyboard. The power switch, 
power jack, RF jack, monitor jack, channel 2/3 switch, parallel bus 
and I/O port are on the back of the unit. The joystick ports are on 
the right hand side of the unit and the cartridge slot is on the top 
above the keyboard. The computer has the BASIC programming 
language built-in and 64K of RAM. 

There isn't much difference between the 600XL and 800XL other 
than the physical size of the computer, the amount of memory and 
the addition of the monitor jack for output to a composite monitor. 
The 600XL and 800XL both used the same keyboard, which was a 
planar design. The 800XL was a big seller for several years, even 
after tte XE series machines appeared. This is the most commonly : 
encountered classic-8 machine at garage sales and flea markets. 
Many earlier units had socketed chips, which has made them valu- 



ahle for hardware upgrades. Definitely the most popular of the XL 
series, xaas^mmf^wm»fiBm» than apstp^elNr S4)tt modd. 

The XE Machines 

Atari's final entries into the 8-bit computer market were basical- 
ly updated XL models called the 65XE, 130XE and XE Game System 
(XEGS). For you trivia buffs, the XE stands for "XL-Extended": 

Atari 65XE: grey case with START, SELECT, OPTION, etc. keys 
across the top of the keyboard. The power switch, power jack, RF 
jack, monitor jack, channel 2/3 switch, cartridge slot and I/O port are 
on the back of the unit while the joystick ports are on the right hand 
side. The computer has the BASIC programming language built-in 
and64KofRAM. 

The 65XE computer is really just a redesigned 800XL in a new 
style case. Atari dropped the pamllel bus from the machine and posi- 
tioned the cartridge slot in the back. The internal circuitry was 
changed, but the machine functions much the same as an 800XL. 
The 65XE and its big brother, the 130XE, are both the same size, 
and both are slightly smaller and lighter than the 800XL. The XE 
keyboard is quite different than the XL keyboard, being a sculpted 
design. Some users feel the XE machines generally have a mushy 
keyboard and a more flimsy feel, but this is a matter of taste. 

The I30XE 

Atari 130XE: grey case with START, SELECT, OPTION, etc. 
keys across the top of the keyboard. The power switch, power jack, 
RF jack, monitor jack, channel 2/3 switch, cartridge slot, ECI and 
I/O port are on the back of the unit while the joystick ports are on 
the right hand side. The computer has the BASIC programming 
language built-in and 128K of RAM. 

Extra memory is the highlight of this model. Essentially a 65XE 
with enhanced features, the 130XE has an additional 64K of RAM 
that can be used in programs designed to take advantage of it. The 
additional memory can also be used to simulate a disk drive (a RAM- 
disk). Another featiire is the addition of the Enhanced Cartridge In- 
terface (ECI) which is functionally similar to and software compat- 
ibte with the parallel bus <m the 600XL and 800XL. 

And Hmlty.*. A Gan^ 

Atari XE Game System: grey case with pastel colored START, 
SELECIIOFTION, etc. keys on the main unit. Detachable key- 
board. TThepoWerswitch, power jack, RF jack, composite audio and 
video jacks, channel 2/3 switch, and I/O port are on the back of the 
unit. The cartridge slot is on top of the machine while the joystick 
ports are on the side. The computer has the BASIC programming 
language and Missile Command game built-in and 64K of RAM. 

Atiii dboiir'ft ifiir approcush with their final entry into the 8-bit 
market by calling it a game system. The idea was that customers 
eould go at their own pace witii the machine. While great for play- 
ing games, the user would discover they already had a computer if 
they decided to upgrade. Pretty much a 65XE in a redesigned case, 
the XEGS also boasted the game "Missile Command" built-in, as 
well as the BASIC language. The unit was packaged with a light 
gun as well as the "Bug Hunt" and "Flight Simulator" cartridges. 
Unfortunately for Atari, the system never took off (pun intended). 

Time To Move On 

So there you have it: the major models of Atari 8-bit computers 
in a nutshell. There were a few others, rarities which never made it 
to mass production. In a future column we'll take a closer look at 
Atari-made and Ateud -compatible disk drives, but that will depend 
on whether this magazine survives. As I said before, if I can be of 
any help in answering any questions, or if you have any comments, 
please feel free to contact me. You can write or call, or e-mail me on 
the GEnie online service. If calling pl^iMWl i^^pmiber that Tm on 
Eastern time. H||re'ft the in£:>... 

John Hardie ' 

90 Judith Lane 

Valley Stream, NY 1 1680 

616-568-9768 

GEnie: J.HARDIE 



HG|)e to see you next time! 
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Since you're reading this, you know 
Ben Poehland decided to call it quits 
while it was still possible to make some 
refunds io subscribers who backed 

his efforts with their money. 

When Bob Woolley found 
that Ben was considering 
giving up the^C adv^ture, 
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he started trying to work out an arraa- 
gement to keep the magazine going. 

He asked if I would be interested in 
editing and laying out the magazine. 
"Sure," I said, not being noted for my 
highly rational behavior. 

I hoped Ben would continue as Man- 
aging Editor with me doing the physi- 
cal layout of the magazine and another 
of Bob's friends; also named Bob 
Wc^ey ; doing the prinring. 

By then Ben was too worn down to 
continue on what looked^ be tm^mt- 
promising path, so we (the California 
crowd) talkgd it over and decided we 
could still pull off publication with the 
lower subscription level tha^ Be&i$ 
hobbled with. ^m^^^ 

Now Ben, Hke you, doesn't know us 
from Adam, except for his work with 
Bob Woolley (the 8-bit one). He wants 
to honor hisiifisBiaid responsibiUties to 
his subscribers and printer. Unicorn 
Publi€^oB%so he feels it is best to end 
his version of AC and let us do our 
thing as a iiesh venture. 

We new folk feel a sense af coft- 
tinuity is important. We want to con- 
tinue Atari Classics name and hope 
the current editorial staff will stay with 
us. ^ want to continue publishing 
bimonthly, with a disk available three 
times a yean ^ will contint^ the cur- 



rent subscription rates, and will even 
<rffcr you a disciniar l^*ve 
enough to subscribe for two or three 
years. 

So, if you're interested in this thing 
continuing, cash Ben's refund cheek 
and start a fresh subscription with us. 

we realize it's a big hassle for 
you. ^ hope yountealize itValso t big 
hassle for Ben and us. 

As I md, we hope the current edi- 
torial staff will continue with us. In- 
^el^ding an occasional cchmm imm the 
8-Bit Alchemist. 

^ are also tryii^ to arrange 
coverage of the 8-bit BBS scene and 
hope to include articles for new users 

We haven't contacted any of the 
"old" staff yet, but to give you a feel for 
what we'll be doing, Ben has given us 
this four page insert and we've iiaposed 
on a coupfe of our developer frieiKls to 
provide you with some thoughts about 
their plans for the Cla^ic $-bit mark^. 

At the Sacramento Atari Computer 
Exposition Bob Woolley had a chance 
to' talk with Darek Mihocka about 
Darek's new PC Xformer. We give you 
our impressions in a third article. 

Here we go... Coming.^ 
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Genlock for the 8-bit 

An interview with Michael St. Pierre, Q,wjier of l^XJEK^aft^^bit Eahancemem Cojnpaay. 



This is one of those phony interview 
articles, where a magazine gets in/or- 
mation from someone and adds ques- 
tions afterward. What next? Doctormi 
photos? 

What got you interested in doing 
an 8-bit genlock? 

Genlocking the 8-bit Atari be- 
came kinda a pet peeve with me 
about 2 years ago. I guess I've never 
liked people telling me something ist 
fl^-out impossible when my gut 
feeling says otherwise. Seems like 
most oi the S-bitters still in existence 
today, must share this feeling, 
defending their right to choose in a 
world ever more dominated by 
IBM's. IJi^U Atm people had gotten 
their 8-bit machines to do just about 
everything imaginable, but genlock- 
ing was sadly lacking. Having 
worked in the videp field for several 
years, I decided to make genlocking 
my offering to the Atari spirit. 

So Prism Studio has been in the 
works a couple of years? 

Like I said, two years ago it all 
began. An earlier attempt came in 
the form of a luminance only gen- 
lock board, which was written up in 
the SLCC foumal Nov '91 and of- 
fered to the Public Domain. As first 
attempts go, it wasn't bad, sure it 
had it's share of problems and 
limitations, but ft cKd indeed allow 
8-bit graphics to overlay external 
video. 

What were some of the problems? 

The main problem with this early 
design, was it^s inability to handle 
disk drive access without locking up 
the entire computer in the process. 

It also lacked color, being a black 



and whifj^jpjxjy form of overlay. 
Hcjr, it was gerrfocking srfter all, and 
PQ m 8-bit Atari none the less! 

Evidently, you stiU weren^t sati&r 
fied. 

Well, another year went by, I'd 
learned more about color subcanier 

regeneration, phase lock loops, 
VCO's, and a bunch of other wdtt- 
no stuff that all seemed to point to a 
se<X)nd gencyration^gjenlock device. I 
worked on these ideas whenever I 
could, but unfortunately I was un- 
able to get any real lab time on the 
j)rpiect for some six months to 
come. Yon see I was living in an RV, 
based some 30 mile^ from civiliza- , 
don, up in die mountJiins. My only 
source of power was a 100 watt solar 
array charging a battel^ with a 
small inverter suppling the AC I ' 
needed for short term uses. This had 
been my great escape from the 
nuisances that life gin sometimes 
bring (which happens all too often 
I'm afraid). Don't get me wrong, it 
was actually quite re&ei^ng in 
many ways, kinda like a long vaca- 
tioB can be. All things pass, and a 
girl by the name of Jennifer brought 
me out of my RV, aii4 i>^ to the 
city with a real house. Of course, 
tibis meant that I now had the means 
to do some serious hardware devel- 
opment, thanks to PG&E and an 
understanding girlfriend. 

Behind every great man stands a 
i9(omaii and giant utility company. 

It was still to be a gmeling eight 
months to come, before I had a 
workup color genlock, and as the 
time went by, I often found myself 
wanting to just give up. Yon see, it 



tiiat 

designs I had worked out in my 
head, and that had seemed so simple^ 
were just not right. Like everything 
else that's worth anything, it re- 
quired tmrsy cases of cola, some hair 
loss, and many dead brain cells to 
finally jiesolve all the problen^. k 
also required several cardboard boxes 
to hold the carcasses of early des^ 
prototypes, but out of it all emerged 
what I have come fo call PRISM 
STUDIO. - 

Why PRISM STUDIO? 

Well, it just seemed appropriate, 
PRISM representing color, and 
STUDIO representing it's use as an 
editing, creative, studio-like tool. I 
guess the thing that seems most 
^aidbfiike sJx>ut it, is die TITLE 
FADER, which allows for dissolves. 

And this time you decided to 
supply^ finished product^ mtfier 
than schematics? 

Aloiig with this new genlock 
product, has emerged a new com- 
pany, MYTEK. I felt that this was 
such a significant accomplishment in 
the genlocki^g flixiQpa, that PRISM 
STUWO needed to become a real 
product, available to anyone in the 
Atari 8-bit community. EstabUshing 
a company to produce this product 
was the only way to go, it's just too 
complex to be offered in kit form. 

Good luck with this new offering. 

With PRISM STUDIO as our 
launching product, MYTEK hopes 
to do well, and provide additional 
^bancements and/ or products in 
the years to c<^e. 



Genlock? What's genlock? 

Have you ever wanted to gen- 
erate titles on your home video 
productions, ones that could be 
meiged with the live video, in- 
stead of simply taking its place? 
Perhaps you'd like to do your 
own computerized special effects 
for your next music video, or 
have PACMAN chase you 
around on TV? This, and so 
much more, is now possible with 
nothing more than your Atari 8- 
bit computer, PRISM STUDIO, 
and a creative imagination. 

A genlock synchronizes the 
display signals between a com- 
DUter and video output device, 

IMlch as a camcorder or VCR. It 
allows the signals to be metged 
in a variety of ways. The merged 
signal can then be output for 
viewing or recording. 

PRISM STUDIO'S Color 
Genlock Circuitry, can not only 
do what stand-alone video titlers 
do, but do it better and for half 
the price. Any image you can 
create on your Atari 8-bit— 
GRAPHICS or TEXT-can be 
combined with live video in 
every possible color. 

PRISM STUDIO, can overlay 

f animation sequences, create CGI 
effects, use display lists for mixed 
graphics and text modes, virtual- 
ly anything you can dream up. It 
also sports a TITLE FADER and 
a special FADE DISABLE 

^pilTCH. Title sequences can be 
smoothly faded in and out, or 
using the FADE DISABLE 
SWITCH, some objects can 
remain solid, while others take 
on a transparent quality, making 
for some great effects. Interested? 
Contact: 
MYTEK 
P.O. Box 750396 
Petaluma, CA. 94975-0396 
GENIEiMYTEK 
FAX: (707) 527-0674 



Impressions: 

Sacrameiilc Atari Computer Exposition *94 



The second Sacramento Atari 
Computer Exposition was held on 
March 12 and 13 at the Towe Ford 
Museum in Sacramento, California. 

The event is sponsored by STAR, 
the Sacramento 16/32-bit Atari user 
group, and focuses on Atari TOS 
based computers. 

There has been good support for 
the fair from Atari and the western 

por49^/^ti^ 16/32-bit,4s>^^^k^^^- 
mei^ comiminity both years. 

Last year Atari showcased the Fal- 
con030; this year the Jaguar. 

They donated both a Jaguar and 
Falcon030 for this year's raffle. 
There were also hourly door prizes 
donated by Atari, the developers 
and the participating retail dealers. 

All the northern California clubs 
that support 16/32-bit Atari com- 
puters appeared to have tables at the 
fair. Bob Woolley, Peter Chen and I 
represented the San Leandro Com- 
puter Club. 

Bob decided to try flushing out 
any 8-bit users at the fair by demon- 
strating his 1200XL with the built in 
IDE hard drive. He set out the 
1200XL with the top casing 
removed, letting people see the hard 
drive a$ graphics flashed from it to a 
monitor. 

It was an effet^ve mouse trap. 
People who had no interest in 8-bits 
didn't understand thig significance of 
the hard drive and went on about 
their business. A lot of thQse that 
did understand asked about it. Bob 
met quite a few Sacramento area 8- 
bitters that way. ^ 



People attending the fair seemed 
enthusiastic and we enjoyed having 
a chance to talk with many of them. 

We hope the STAR user group 
foimd their work rewarding enpugh 
to do it again next year. 

It was a rewarding experience for 
Peter Chen. Mike Fulton, from 
Atari, drew Peter's name in tfeerFal- 
con030Vaffle. 

I^ jpt re^ i ^ i fefttj ^ STAR won the 
Jaguar. A committee is being formed 
to appoint a special prosecutor to 
look into allegations of wrongdoing. 

Darek Mihocka, of Branch Al- 
ways Software, was in attendance. 
He was selling his Gemulator board 
for numing ST software on PC 
clones and demonstrating his PC 
, Xformer software. He is still poHsh- 
ing up the PC Xformer package, im- 
prpving some of the existing 
roii^mes and adding a couple of 
others to expand compatability. 

Bob Woolky had been luke warm 
to the 8-bit emulator concept before 
the faii; but after some lengthly 
practice using the Xformer while 
talking with Darek, he is sold. The 
only thing that really disappointed 
him was Darek's refusal to sell him a 
copy of the existing versioa of the 
software. 

The Xformer looks like it will be 
a good, clean piece of software that 
will run most 8-bit programs. 
Overly copy protected programs 
and those that break too many rules 
might make it stumble, but the 
sampUng that we saw was 
impressive. Speed is good and text 
looks great on an SVGA monitor. 
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Ifitroducmg Rne Tooned Engineering 



Mike Hohman 



The rumor of someone buying ICD's 8-bit product line, 
is true. Rights and existing stocks were acquired by Fine 
Tooned Engineering of Scotts Valley, California. 

gives some insight into his plans 



Ht^ my naammMtke Hokam^ 
from Fine Tooned Engineering. 
Even though I was asked to write 
this article, it's something that I've 
always wanted to do, but simply 
pnDCi'astittated doing for ''Whatever 
the Reason" might be. 

I consider myself an Atari En- 
thusiast, and will continue to do so 
for the rest erf my years. I guess you 
could call it being past the point of 
no return! 

I wanted to touch base on a few 
issues, along with giving an update 
on what's Really Happening with 
FTe and the ICD/OSS products. 

The first topic is ''Fear of 
Failure." I think that this is an im- 
portant subject and applies to all of 
us... regardless. If I had listened to 
99.99% of my peers about the cur- 
rent state of the Atari 8-bit Commu- 
nity, the ICD/OSS rights would 
have never been acquired by FTe. 

I think that the transfer occurred 
as the itsiik of a lifetime of 
frustration with Waiting for 
Something to Happen. It's 
been a really great opportunity 
to confront my fear of failure 
directly, in addition to putting 
FTe in the driver's seat to Get Some- 
thing Done! ^ 

I never subscribed to Antic or 
Analog, even though I have virtually 
every issue of both magazines. I 
never subscribed to Current Nmm or 
A tari Classics either. 

Most of the Atari software and 
hardware that I currently own 
wasn't purchased directly from dis- 



tr3)titors-or manufacturers, because 
I could get a "better deal" buying 
things second hand. 

Although I've finally managed to 
assemble a really nice Atari setup, 
the sad fact remains that there is vir- 
tually no new conmiercially avail- 
able hardware or software. Kind of 
self defeating, isn't it? 

I remember how I felt both times 
when Compute and Computer 
Shopper stopped Atari support. 

Then Analog folded, followed by 
Antic. It ws^ only after they were no 
longer available that it occured to 
me that I would NEVER be able to 





write to 

Readers Feedback or share 
an article or program with 
all of you. 
Do you think I'd learned my 
lesson yet? Nope. I never submitted 
an article to Atari Classics either! 
Talk about a Procrastination/Fear of 
Failure double whammy!! 

Well, it's to the point th^ Atari 
Classics is changing it's current forfti 
and almost went the way Antic 

Analog. This was the last straw 
for me, and the article that you are 
reading is proof that "Mike has final- 



ly gotten off his butt" and is doing 
something! The funny thing though 
is that I hoi^e been doing something. 
For the past 3 years. It's just that 
only a handful of people have 
known about it!- 

That something is a really neat 
project called the MARS 8, and was 
simply delayed because I needed the 
ICD/ OSS rights to finish it. It's 
about 85% done, and 10% of what 
remains is legal paperwork, with the 
other 5% being the polishing 
touches* I can't say much more 
about the project as I write this ar- 
ticlcj but I probably can by the time 
you read it. So I encourage everyone 
to call, or write for info... 

Fine Tooned Engineering 
RO. Box 66109 
Scotts Valley CA 95067 
(408)Get-REAL (Info/Help) or 
(800)For-6502 (Olden; only) 
I really hope that everyone 
resubscribes to the new^C, brushes 
up on programming and/or writing 
and supports this last ditch effort! 

Things are actually brighter now 
than they exeirjiave been, it's just 
rimply a matter of opening your 
minds. 

In addition to MARS 8 and the 

existing products we acquired from 
ICD there are about 5 new projects 
in the pipeline, and with them all 
being done concurrently, it will take 
a few months to get caught up. 

When our first product ships, 
there will be several more hot on it's 
heels! 
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It's a shame that after missing so many issues, the 
reappearance of "Moonlight Workshop" coincides with the 
last Atari Classics we might ever see. It's wasn't by de- 
sign that I've been conspicuously absent from the maga- 
zine I helped create. When I moved from Houghton to Al- 
pena (in Michigan) in August of last year, I had hoped to 
quickly acclimate to my new surrouncUngs and pick up the 
expanded memory iieries where I iiad left off. llioee in- 
tentions prcr^ ovi^ptim^e/ 

The Epson Inkjet 

In September I upgraded frc^ # 24-pin printer to the 
new Epson Stylus 800 in^et printer. For tiae first four 
months I was much annoyed with '^teething problems'*. 
First I had to find a brand of Inkjet paper I could rely on. 
Weyerhauser First Choice Premium Laser Paper turned 
out best. At $5.79 per 500 sheets plus $1.50 S&H from 
MEI/Micro, it's cheaper to buy this good stuff by mailordfyp 
than to buy the cheap-o copy machine paper sold locally. 

Two months after I purchased the unit it suffered a 
mechanical failure and ceased depositing ink on the 
papec*. It worked okay wheiil p^ #i»ad( from the local 
Epson service center. Then it started depositing too much 
ink on the paper, producing smeary letters and random 
lines of stray ink. Another visit to the dealer, and finally 
the printer worked properly. 

I then had to worry about purchasing ink cartridges. 
The Stylus 800 ink cartridge runs $20, which I thought a 
bit pricey. (By oomparison, the HP Dea^et 500 cartridges 
froin M£iyii|kcro cost $25.37.) It's amiueing how fast you 
use vs^ twenty biieks' worth of Ink, e^«i mth the printer 
in economy mode. Unlike dot matrix printers, there don't 
seem to be generic versions of ink cartridges, just refills— 
if you can find a place that sells Stylus 800 refills. After 
some searching, I discovered V-Tech in Hatfield, Penn- 
sylvania. They sell refill kits for $12.50 that can refill a 
cartridge up to eight times. It took me two months and 
two ph^ie QSLlte to V*Tech be£(|re I reduced the refi^Ung 
procedure to a more^ km #rf#tr fr^ 

I also spent several w#dks and a couple hundred 
sheets of paper reconfiguring every wordprocessing and 
database application I use. Since I use Textpro 5. OX, 
AtariWriter-80, and Turboword/Turbofile pretty much 
equally, I spent triple the amount of time any normal, 
sane person would to g^t xoy computer system accustomed 
to its new printer environment. Three printer utilities 
written in Action!, five macros wri^^ with T^xtPro, imd 
one homemade high-speed printer intoNraee lat^ tilings 
are beginning to feel like normal. (Whatever "normal" is 
for a diehard Classic Atari user these days!) 

The printer as a whole is a fine product. A friend who 



works in a local print shop declared its output to be most 
impressive. I especially appreciate how quiet it is com- 
pared to the whining of my old dot-matrix printer. Not 
having to deal with fanfold paper is also a plus. I attri- 
bute the mechanical failure to my usual bad luck: I got 
the one unit in a thousand doomed to failure. It happened 
before with my first 24-pin printer, my first memory up- 
grade, my first color monilor, and my first floppy drive. 
[Alchemist's comment: Gee, and all this time I thought it 
was ME the Murphy demons were after! Well, now I don *t 
feel so persecuted.] 

IVH come Wti^xpfs^ ^SlS^t'W^ when I purchase hard- 
ware these days. I guess that's why I was so delighted 
when I installed the Ultraspeed+ OS and the XF551 sin- 
gle drive upgrade from CSS into my hacked 1200XL. In- 
stead of sputtering and dying like everything else I buy, 
these two products actually worked, and nicely too. I 
heartily recommend the US+ OS to anj^XIVXE user, and 
CSS's line of XF551 upgrades are a no-lose situatim f<»r 
allXFSSl 

■r- ' - • 

Doom For Dot Matrix? 

Dot matrix printers are slowly marching off to obsoles- 
cence. Yeesh, I feel like a PC Magazine columnist saying 
that. Those guys are always preaching about how every- 
one needs a Pentium-class PC because anything slower or 
less sophisticated is worthless. They think everybody 
needs mainframe power to do even mundane household 
tasks like manage the Christmas mailing list and balance 
the checkbook. 

In the case of the dot matrix printer though, I think 
it's true. Faced with the quieter operation, improved 
speed, sharper output, and declining prices of Inkjet and 
laser printers, the trusiy old pin-fired models are being 
overlooked in favor of the competing inkjet/laser technolo- 
gies. More and more dot matrix printers should start ap- 
pearing at garage sales, auctions, and trash dumpsters, 
ripe for the picking by bargain-hunting 8-bitters. 

It also means that a time will come when some per- 
centage of the 8-bit user community will have an inkjet or 
laser connected to tiieir Atari. Maybe it's because the 8- 
bit is sharing the printer with a PC; or perhaps it's just 
that guys like Frank Kweder [AC, August '93] and I can't 
resist the idea of seeing our old Atari driving the newest, 
fastest gizmo from the mainstream computer market. 

Paper & Labels for lnk|ets/Lasers 

Whatever the reason for purehasiag the prints, woe 
to the unprepared user who expects it to pepfarm like 

old pin-fired models. Unlike dot matrix printers which 
use continous fanfold paper, inkjets use single sheets of 8- 
1/2x11 or European A4 paper. Due to the design of the 
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paper handling mechanism, most inkjets can't print at the 
very top or bottom of the page. This alone will persuade 
you to get reacquainted with your user manuals for sever- 
al hours as you try to reconfigure the page characteristics. 
I had to change settings for total lines pet page, printable 
lines per page, top margin, aiui bottom margin. The same 
aetUng doesn't work for every wordprooessoTy which forM h 
you to do a series of test prints followed by rea^ustments 
until wordprocessor and printer work togetiier in fai^^ 
mony. 

Any trouble you experience with a wordprocessor is 
trivial compared to the difficulty youll encounter trying to 
print labels from a database or specialized label manage- 
ment application. Like paper, Inkjet or laser printer 
labels come in sheets, not continous strips. And like 
paper, you can't print at the vecy top or bottom of a sheet 
of lab^ 

Because of this, the current crop of database and label 
printing applications for the Classic Atari are incapable of 
printing address labels on an inkjet or laser printer. 
Using a proportionally spaced font to squeeze in those 
long addresses compounds the problem. Not only does the 
application need to manage the top and bottom margins, 
it also has to send horizontal tab commands between each 
label to mmm psropcnrtio]:^ text lands in the m^t 

December Dilemma 

In December I had to perform my annual ritual of 
mailing Christmas cards and developed a royal case of 
frustration/anxiety. If my new printer couldn't manage a 
fairly simple task such as a Christmas mailing list, then 
my Atari was becoming tnil^r^^useless. The consequences 
<^ such a posfidbiliiy were demoralizng. After years of con- 
tinually upgrading my software and hardware, my efforts 
to keep my 8 -bit capable of meeting my evolving needs 
would be nullified in one fell swoop by the purchase of a 
new printer! The very idea really got me down. 

For the first time in my experience as an Atari 8-bit 
user, the software market failed to supply an application 
that embraced a new, economically available technology 
oompatable with the Atari. When I needed a database for 
the Mail Campaign, Turbofile was there, utilizing the cap- 
abilities of the XEP80 arfdl^rteDOS's support of mass 
storage and subdirectories. Daisy Dot III pushed the en- 
velope when it came to 9-pin dot matrix printed output, 
and TextPro's macro capabilities are nothing short of bril- 
liant. 

Now comes this inkjet printer technology. The same 
people who purchased hard drives and products like ICD's 
MIO or the Black Box from CSS could be expected to also 
upgrade to an inkjet printer. So hisre I am, printer in 
hand, and lacking a shrink-wrapped program to use with 
it. Our declining software market is increasingly becom- 
ing a chain that hobbles the Atari 8-bit way of life. 

Lacking any readily available label software, I chose a 
simpler, quicker approach to solve my Christmas mailing 
problem. Taking Turbofile as a starting point, I modified 
its output with a Textro 5.0X macro. Once modified with 
the macro and printed as a TextPro doecffiEient, the result- 
ing output is rendered free of obstacles. Using a sheet of 
three labels across and ten down, I successfully printed 
proportionally spaced addresses with no problems. The 
macro automatically uses proportionally spaced san serif 
text and allows five lines of text per label. 

The TextPro mafiro, Turbofile accounia^up and print 
format files, and sevend^ other T«tPro support files are 



included along with TextPro 6. Ox on Side B of the 
February '94 Software Disk. I designed the sj^tem to 
work with SpartaDOS-X. The main portion of these in- 
structions covers using my address labels on a similarly 
configured system. I'll also give additional instruc^ons 
for users who don't have SDX or Ti^bofile. 

Using The Macro 

Before we can print a set of addresses on labels, we 
first must have a database of addresses. This is done with 
Turbofile. Make sure XMAS.ACT and XMASLABL.FMT 
are on a Turbofile work diak^ or in your Turbofile sub- 
directory. Initialize the mm account with the '^I" option 
from the Turbofile menu; the name of the account is 
**XMAS.ACT". Entering records into the database will 
now be fairly straightforward. The Turbofile configura- 
tion file is set up to accept six lines of text per record. I 
suggest only using five of these because the sixth line may 
be printed too close to the bottom of the label. 

When you'reiready to print labels, choose the Print op- 
tion from the main Turbofile menu, select XMASLABL at 
the following scrjien, and do a CTRL-DOWN-ARROW at 
the screen after thai, Thm press "F" for file, and type in a 
filename, WITHOUT a drive specification. It will ae^ you 
which drive to save the file to, and whether you want the 
output in a single column format. Respond with "N" to the 
last question. The XMASLABL.FMT file does all the dirty 
work. 

When Turbofile is done "printing" the data to the out- 
put file, go back to the main menu, choose "D" for disk 
operations, and "D" to exit to DOS. Set up your "SYS- 
TEM" and "Textpro" disks if you have to, and make sure 
the Turbofile output file is in your current working diree* 
tory. Be sure all TextPro-related batch files, TEXT- 
PR0.COM, and TextPro's MACRO and configuration files 
(the ones distributed on the program disk as part of the 
label macro) are contained in either the main directory, 
your current working directory, or subdirectories listed in 
your SpartaDOS-X search path. 

If you're not sure about what your SpartaDOS-X 
search path is ot how to change it, grit your teeth and look 
it up in that dreadful SDX manual provided by ICD. See 
pages 4-47, 5-4, and 4-59. You can place a "SET PATHa 
...." command in either your CONFIG.SYS file or AUTO- 
EXEC.BAT file, or type it directly from the command 
prompt. 

Once you have everything configured and set up 
properly, all you have to do is iype "-XP FILENAME.EXT 
(RETURN]" sdbi^uting the name of the file you gave at 
the print menu of Turbofile for "FILENAME.EXT". 
TextPro ai^ tl^ TextPro macros shoiAl «hl^tiie wm%^ Be 
sure your inkjet/laser printer is online, and that labels are 
loaded. When Textpro finishes rearranging the label 
data, it will automatically start printing the labels. 
TFLABEL.MAX will exit to DOS when it is finished print- 
ing. If you are in XEP80 80-column mode you don't need 
to reboot into 40-columns to run the TextPro macro. If 
you're umngtheJBpson Stylus 800<»r Siylus 300, 1 suggest 
loading thi lidiels in the regulw tray a»#0Ot feeding 
tiieai itngly l^trough the back. 99i# #m^ fli8dil^li ttlia< i i 
the labels just fine and with less chance of each sheet 
being crooked or misfed. 

Macro execution in TextPro isn't lightning fast. It's 
Uke running a program in BASIC instead of machine lan- 
guage. My TFLABEL.MAX macro uses all three TextPro 
bimks to process the text. The macro eould be <^timized 
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to use fewer banks, and to make it faster. I was in a hur- 
ry iipi^^dn't tak^^ime to optimize the macro or to writ^ a 
prq^WSl written in a traditional programming language. 
It speaka well for TextPro's extensive macro capabiliiy 
that I was able to accomplish my task without writing a 
whole separate program. 

Printer CootrQl Codes 

There are a number of printer control codes thi^ 
TFLABELJIAX puttii into the address label document just 
faeiartfit prir^ it. A jGnr^^radlh:^ PriniKey definitions are 
also Made by the macro, but iHost of the printkeys have 
been predefined and saved as part of the TEXTPRO.CNF 
file, which is why you need it. For reference, the list 
below shows you what print key definitions have been 
saved as part of TEXTPfiO.CNF: 



A=27 


N=113 


1=1 


B=33 


0=107 




C=10 


P=40 


3=3 


D=68 


Q=52 


4=4 


E=69 


R=53 


5=5 


F=130 


8=83 


6=6 


G=70 


T=84 


7=7 


H=229 


U=21 


8=8 


z-it 


V»77 


9-9 


J-25 


«-8o ^ 


0-0 


K-11 






L-45 


ir«xos 






Z-112 





It wouM 1^1^ be^ convenient for me to explain line 
by line the control codes TFLABEL.MAX sends to the 
printer to ease the task of modifying it. Unfortunately I 
don't have the space to do so. Use the above table as a 
reference when examining the macro to datermi|i^ what 
codes are being sent to the printer. Some remarks in the 
macro itself will give you a general idea of what I did. 
TFLABEL.MAX uses all tteMi ItetPro banks to manipu- 
late the address data. Thus, it uses two 130XE expanded 
memory banks. TFLABEL can't handle address files 
larger than about 14K. It was designed for small personal 
mailing label lists, not something humongous like the AC 
subscriber database. 

Labds For Non-Turbofile Users 

I wrote two extra macros for non-Turbofile users that 
work much like TFLABEL for Turbofile. These are NEW- 
LIST.MAX and ULABEL.MAX. NEWLIST helps you con- 
struct your own address list while ULABEL works like 
TFLABEL to manipulate and print the data. 

To use NEWLIST make sure that, as above, ymx have 
yoar subdirectories and search pi^ configured properly. 
Then type "-NEWLIST" and hit RETURN. If youVe al- 
ready used the NEWLIST macro file and want to edit or 
add to an existing list of addresses, you can use 
NEWLIST filename[.ext]" instead. (If you do this, and the 
file isn't found, NEWLIST won't load properly. You'll have 
to press the [START] key and type "NfiWLIST" to load 
and activate the macro manually.) 

Once NEWt^tST is loadM and running, youll see an 
options menu along the top of 3^ur screen as fellows; 

L- Load file. 

A - Add an address at the current cursor position. 
P - Save file, and then print, via the ULABEL.MAX 
macro. 

E - Stop execution of the macro, and drop down to the 
standard Textpro editor. If you do this, use 
[OPTIONl-M to reactivate the NEWLIST menu. 



S -Save me , 

If you hit the space bar youll see an additional imnu 
of options: 

CTRL-UP-ARROW - Move up one address 
CTRL-DOWN-ARROW - Move down one address 
H- Home position, or top of document 

B - Bottom of document 

M- Redisplay the main menu 

Pressing any valid key will do what the description 
says. Note that key commands from both msiius are al- 
ways active, even though you can only see ctie menu at a 
time. 

NEWLIST is simple but really useful. I use it to print 
disk labels for my 3.5" disks on mailing label stock. Ad- 
ding the printer control codes for EXPANDED print on 
the first line of each label makes each disk easier to lo- 
cate. NEWLIST has no problem accepting these codes as 
part of an "address" entry. It's up to you to make sure 
your text fits on the label. 

Non-SpaitaDOS-X Users 

For people who don't use SpartaDOS-X, using TextPro 
and its macros isn't so elegant. You can't pass parameters 
from the DOS command line prompt through a batch file 
to TextPro, and there's no subdirectory search path Oipa^ 
bility in other DOS S3rstems. 

With My DOS 4.61 you almost get tiiere, but not quite. 
MyDOS does have subdirectory support similar (from the 
user's point of view) to SpartaDOS-X, and its "Pick Direc- 
tory" command does seem similar to the SpartaDOS-X 
search path. It isn't, though, and doesn't work nearly as 
well. You can, for example, put ALL your TextPro stuff in 
a subdirectory called "TPRO" on Drive number 4. Then 
use "R" from the MyDOS menu to set "D:" to be synon- 
ymoue with "D4:TFRO:". After that, you can load ''TPX- 
.COM** without any drive or stlbdirectory specifier. You'd 
think that TextPro would be able to find TEXTPRO.CNF, 
TEXTPRO.FNT, and TEXTPRO. MAX, which are the 
standard TextPro support files. It doesn't. TextPro will 
look on Dl: for theee file§ and give up if they aren't there. 
Go figure. 

Once you've loaded Textpro as just described, manual- 
ly load TEXTPRO.CNF with [SELECT][CTRL]-L and 
TEXTPRO,MAX with CCTRLJ-V* Now you're ready for 
business. Press the [START] key, iype "NEWLIST" at the 
prompt, and TextPro seems able to look to "D:" default 
drive and directory for the appropriate macro file. The 
NEWLIST macro will successfully find ULABEL.MAX 
when it needs to use it. 

If you use Turbofile and TFLABEL.MAX instead of 
just NEWLIST.MAX, the macro the operations are similar 
l^piing NEWUSTJfAX. ISm the MyDOS "R" command 
to ei^ef^ tke Mlmlt drive and subdirectory. LoadT^- 
Pro, then manually load TEXTPRO.CNF and TEXT- 
PRO.MAX. Then use [CTRL]-L to load in the Turbofile 
output file. Once the file is loaded, press the [START] key 
and type "TFLABEL" at the prompt. Things will proceed 
normally after that. 

Disk-based versions of SpartaDOS (2.3e and d.2d) are 
almost as bad m MyDOS. All TextPro files need to be on 
Dl: whereas MyDOS allows you to use a second floppy 
drive or RAMdisk assigned to something other than Dl:. 
Put all your TextPro files, macros, etc. into a subdirectory 
on Dl:. Use the "CWD" command to change the working 
directory to the "TPRO" subdirectory. TextPro will suc- 
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cessfully find all the files and work okay. 

With all other DOS's, all yoiir TeidPro files need to be 
onDl:. 

Auto-Dating Your Letters 

If you use TextPro 5.0X, SpartaDOS-X, and the R- 
TIME8, check out LETR2.MAX on AOs February '94 disk. 
It's an automated letter-writing macro. Begin by placing 
ECH0.COM in one of your search path subdirectories. 
Make sure DATE. BAT from the AC disk is also in a 
search path subdirectory. Type "-DATE" and press [RE- 
TURN]. This will create a small text file containing the 
ciumat time and date. 

You need two other text files, called RETURNAD.TXT 
and NAME.TXT. RETURNAD.TXT should contain your 
return address, and NAME.TXT should contain a closing 
followed by your name. LETR2.MAX works much like 
LETR.MAX, which came with an earlier full distribution 
of Tjextpro. LETR2.MAX will load the time/date file into 
one dTthe extra banks, muse the unwanted material, and 
incorporate the date as part of your letter. If s a great ex- 
ample of the kind of automation Textpro 5.0X and Spar- 
taDOS-X can offer. " 

- - "'i ■ ■ • - 

PirintShop and the XEP80 *^ " -^^^ 

Daniel Carrodano of Roquebrune, France wrote me a 
vefy nice letter wond^ing if it were possible to print 
PrintShop staff to an Epson-t}^ printer using theXEPSO 



printer port. As I wrote in my December '92 column, the 
XEP80 doesn't have a standard printer port. The com- 
puter won't recognize the XEP80 parallel port without a 
special "handler" program being loaded first. There cur- 
rently exists no such handler that works with PrintShop 
b^Gsmm PfUil£Uiop is a self-booting disk that doesn't load 
DOS and doesn't all<nr loftding of a standard AUTO- 
RUN.SYS type program. highly pessimistic about a 
PrintShop XEP80 patch ever being written. 

However, Print-Filer from DGS in England should 
work. This program lets you send your PrintShop prin- 
touts to a disk file. Once there, you should be able to boot 
a DOS diskette with the Atari XEP80 AUTORUN.SYS 
handler present, and use the DOS "C" copy function to 
copy the PrintShop output file directly to the "P:" device. 
Print-Fil^ costs $15.00 including fM p pmg jmd h a nd li t^ . 

Sources: 

Dean Garaghty Software 
62 Thomson Ave. 
Balby, Doncaster 
DN4 ONU ENGLAND 
•i-44-302-a55-026 



Epson Stylus SOO refill kit 

$SM fi^ ink, $1.25 for Syringe, $2.35 S&H 

V-Tech Inc. 

Hatfield, PA 19440 USA : 
215-822-2989 



presents 

the ultimate challenge 

FURY; The wrath of Taljun Cathu 

Battle your way through five strange worlds 
vitit 100 rooms filled with hug«^liaaHi Minsters 
a&d mmny unspeakable tnrors • Wniejf is a fast 
paced action /adventure feattaring true arcade 
quality game play, weapons shops, intermissions, 
5 eerie tunes, fantastic detailed graphics • 
The challenge is yours as your skills ntust 
match your wits. 
Price: $10.00 -i-a^M Si^H Atari 80 O/XL/XE 

lASERMAZE 



You are the noble Sorcerer Monk aned vitb a 
laser staff sent forth to destroy dangei^ms-^ 
4aillM scattered on 50 levels of mind warping 
mazes. Position deflectors to bounce your 
laser beam in line with the mines and success 
is yours. Clever strategy allows you to complete 
each level. Features: great graphics, room editor 
and level access codes. 
Price: $10.00 + $3.50 S&H Atari 800/XL/XE 

To order send check or money order payable to: 

AERION SOFTWARE 

P.O. BOX 1222 ^-'-'^ 
Riverdale station ^^^^ 
New York, NY 10471-1222 
New York residents add 8.25% sales tax. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLASSICS SUPROBT! 

NEW ATARI USER 

from England — 

^ RukUMmd bl'fnonthly with 64 glossy f>agm^ 

if TYP%4n programs In Bmi0 €md Turbo 

if Programming articles 

if Gaming tips and c/ieofs 

it Software roundups and reviews 

if Readers letters and ttee personKM ad^ 

if Available witti bl-montttiy disk • 

^ UK a dvmM m n olMng new^ sotlwcMm 

New Atari User is published by Page 6 Publishing who 
have been serious about the Atari Classic for over TEN 
years. We started just after ANTIC and ANALOG but we're 
still around! If you are serious about supporting your 
macfiine why not support us. You won't regret It! 



SudiscrlpMfi rates: 
UK 

Europe (Air Mail) 
USA/Canada - Surface 
USA/Canada - Air Mall 



Magazine only 
£15.00 
£17.00 
£17.00 
£23.00 



Magazine and Disk 
£25.00 
£32.00 
£32.00 
£42.00 



Ottwr countries as USA/Canada 

Payment please in Sterling but itia preMty easier to use your 
VISA or MASTERCARD - just quote the number and expiry date 

Send to PAGE 6 PUBLISHING, P.O. BOX 54, 
STAFFORD, ST16 1DR ENGLAND 

Or give us a ring on 0785 213928 
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B & C ComputerVisions 




2730 Scott Boulevard 
Santa Clara, CA 95050-251 1 



NEW 8-BIT 
COMPUTERS 

130 XE COMPUTER $175 

65 XE COMPUTER $125 

XE GM W/LIGHTGUN, FLIGHT 

SIM, JOYSTICK $139 

XE GM LESS ACC $105 

XF551 DISK DRIVE....... .... $199 

1050 DISK DRIVE $175 



RECOHDITIOHED 
MERCHAHDUSE 



400 Computer 16K with BASIC 
800 Computer 48K/Star Raiders 
800 Computer 288K JD v 
60()XL coesmet with 1 6K : ' 
60()XL computer with 64 K 
810 disk drive 

1050 Disk Drive - dual density 

Atari Trackball 

XDM121 DaisyWhccl PobUk 
, 90.4iiy warranty 



$24.95 

$59.95 
$175 
$39.95 
$59.95 
$100 
$135 
$4.95 
$99.95 



ATARi 
LYNJC 
S99.95 

LYNX POUCH CASE $19.95 

LYNX LARGE CASE $23.95 

LYNX FANNY PACK $24.95 

SUN VISORS (LYNX I) $7.95 

SUN VISOR (LYNX II) $7.99 

AC POWER ADAPTER $17.95 

AC POWER NOT NEW. $.9.95 

LYNX 6 D CELL PACK $17.95 

6 D-CELL PACK NOT NEW, $9.95 

CAR ADAPTOR FOR 2 $20.95 

CAR ADAPTER NOT NEW. $9.95 

RECHM6EABLE BATTERY PACK 

$29mS5 limited quantities 

Holds chaise foi about 3 houu, lechai^e overnight 



NEW GAM5 TITLES 

NINJ A GAIDEN III 49.95 

DESERT STRIKE ... ...49.95 

BATTLEI^ELS PIEOT!) 39.95 

DIRTY LARftY .i»,...39.95 

raiACULA^.. 49.95 

JOUST 39.95 

WORLD CLASS SOCCER 29.95 

PTlTIGIffEa 49:95 

LEMMIFiSS 39.95 

JIMMY ....... 39.95 

GORDO 106 39.95 

MALIBU VOLLEYBALL 39.95 

DOUBLE E«AGDfl 39.95 

Wc cuiy • f«U MaoitiBent of fMifi acccssoiies 

for the Atari Lynx' 



MULEUlf 

ORIGINAL BEST SELUHC 4 PIMER 
GAME FOR THE ATARI BOO 

$29.95 




. 800/XL/XE 
Carts $9.95 each 

ATC095 3DTIC-TAC T0E 1 6K 

ATCl 58 ACE OF ACES (XL/XE ONLY) 64K 

ATC061 ADVENTURE CREATOR 1 6K 

ATC008 ALIEN AMBUSH 1 6K 

ATC0S3 ALPHABET ZOO 16K 

ATCl 53 ARCHON 48K 

ATC090 ASSEMBLR ED B (CART ONLY) 1 6K 

ATCl 00 ASTEROIDS 1 6K 

ATC036 ASTRO CHASE 400/800 ONLY 1 6K 

ATCl 35 ATARI ARTIST (CART ONLY) 16K 

ATCOl 1 ATLANTIS 1 6K 

ATCl 39 BALLBLAZER 48K 

ATC185 BARNYARD BLST (CART ONLY) 48K 

ATC091 BASKETBALL 16K 

ATCl 41 BATTLEZONE 48K 

ATCl 44 BLUEM/at ' 48K 

ATCl 11 CAVERNS OP liiMiS 1 6K 

ATCl 10 CENTIPEDE 16K 

ATC023 CHICKEN (400/800) 16K 

ATCOl 3 CHOPLIFTER BRODERBUND 48K 

ATCl 91 CHOPLIFTER (CART ONLY) 64K 

ATCOl 5 CLAIM JUMPER 16K 

ATC009 CLOUDBURST 16K 

ATCl 72 CONGO BONGO (600XL) 1 6R 

ATC062 DANCE PAHTiyrr^RlAtOR 16K 

ATC159 DARK CHAMBERS (XL/XE) 64K 

ATCl 46 DAVIDS MIDNGHT MAG XL/XE 64K 

ATC047 DECATHLON 16K 

ATCl 06 DEFENDER 16K 

ATC054 DELTA DRAWING . 16K 

ATC031 DELUXE INVADERS I6K 

ATCl 51 DESERT FALCON 64K 

ATC032 DIAMOND MINE 16K 

ATCIfS DI0»tK3 16K 

ATCl 16 DONKEY KONG . 1 6K 

ATCl 26 DONKEY KONG JR. " 16K 

ATCl 24 EASTERN FRO NT4 941 16K 

ATCl 15 ET PHONE HOME 1 6K 

ATC055 FACE MAKER 16K 

ATCt68 FANTASTIC VOY (CART ONLY) I6K 

ATC224 FIGHT NIGHT (CART OmY) 64K 

ATCl 40 FINAL LEGACY 1 6K 

AYt»4» WMPn08T(ltSllE 0^T) 64K 

ATCl 14 FOOTBALL ^ 16K 

ATCl 12 GALAXIAN 16K 

ATCl 52 GATO 64K 

ATC034 GORF (400/800 ONLY) 16K 

ATC004 JOURNEY TO THE PLANETS 1 6K 

ATCl 30 JOUST 16K 

ATCl 33 JUNGLE HUNT 16K 

ATC022 KABOOM! 1 6K 

ATC056 KIDS ON KEYS >' I6K 

ATC063 LINKING LOGIC 16K 

ATCl 45 LODE RUNNER ^ 64K 

ATC080 LOGO (CART ONLY) I6R 

ATC040 MATH ENCOUNTER 1 6K 

ATC005 MEGAMANIA 16K 

ATCl 32 MILLIPEDE 16K 

ATC098 MISSILE COMMAND 16K 

ATCl 34 MOON PATROL 1 6K 

ATCOl 2 WSl.W6f. 1 6K 

ATCl 29 MS PAC MAN (CART ONLY) 1 6K 

ATC093 MUSIC COMPOSER 1 6K 

ATCl 63 NECSOMANCEfi 48K 

ATCl 54 ONE ON ONE BASKETBALL 64K 

ATCl 04 PAC MAN 16K 

ATC13t 'piWOO 16K 

ATC050 PLATTERMANIA 16K 

ATCl 07 QIX 16K 

ATCm llKl^CtJt^ONFRA0tALU8r 48K 

ATCl 18 ROBOTRON: 2084 16K 

ATCl 37 SKYWRITER 1 6K 

ATC030 SLIME (400/800) 1 6K 

ATC094 SPACE INVADERS " 16K 

ATC033 SPACE JOURNEY t 16K 

ATCl 77 SPIDER CITY t6K 

ATC025 SPRINGER 16K 

ATC096 STAR RAIDERS 16K 

ATCl 42 STAR RAIDERS II 48K 

ATC092 SUPER BREAKOUT 1 6K 

ATC075 SUPER PAC MAN (CART ONLY) 16K 

ATC127 TENNIS REALS PORTS 16K 

ATC067 TOPPER 1 6K 

ATC029 TURMOIL 1 6K 

ATC028 WIZARD OF WOR 16K 

ATCOOl ZENA 



Store Hours Tue - Fri lOam - 6pm 
Sat - lOam - 5pm Closed Sun - Mm 

408-986-9960 

FAX 986-9968 



02/15/94 



JAGUAR 
64 BIT POWER 
$250 

iN STOCK 

COMPOSITE VIDEO CABI.E 

GAMK CONTROLKR 
CRKSCENT CALAXY 
DINO DUDKS 
RAI-DEN 

COMING SOON?? 

DOOM 
31) GUNSIIIP 
BUBSY BOBCAT 
BATTLEMORPII 
BATTLE WHEELS 
ALIKN VS PREDATOR 
c C II EC KKRKD FLAG I L 
BEYOND /ORK CD 
BRETT HULL IIOCEY 
BRUTAL SPORTS FOOTBALL 
C. BARKLEY ITASICKTIIAIX 
TINY TOONS ADVENTURES 
S-VIIF VIDieo eAIH.E 



800/XL/XE 
Disks $13.50 each 

A-tUn^ d AU*ltE«t (i-Mf) 

ATD163 MUSIC PL AYlfi r 

ATD873 TRIVIAMANIA 

ATD123 MEGAFONTH+ ' 

ATD127 PS INTERFACE 

ATD136 PAGE DESIGNER 

ATDISO ONE ON ONE BASKETBALL 

ATD151 BOP N WRESTLE 

ATD174 SPIDER QUAKE 

AT»I^ R09m*»#ltlOA9B 

ATD535 PRINTERS DEVIL 

ATD681 RECIPE MANAGER 

ATD682 INSTANT ALPHABETIZE!! 

ATD741 PRINTSHOr DRV XMM801 

ATD771 DISK SO (800 ONLY) 

ATD125 RUBBERS^ AMP 

ATD685 PERSONAL APPOINTMENT 

ATD688 TELEPHONE MASTER 

ATD742 LORDS OF CONQUEST 

ATD038 SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD 

ATD683 EASY STUDY PROGRAM 

ATD684 RESPONSE ANALYSIS PROOBM 

ATD726 PRINTSHOP DRV OKIMATE 1 0 

ATD034 AGE OF ADVENTURE 

ATD677 PRINTSHOP DRV 1620 

ATD780 HODGEPODGE 

ATD231 ELECTRONIC DRUMMER 

ATD68G MAILING LIST PLUS . 

ATD325 PRINT POWER 

ATD039 RACING DESTRUCTION SET 

ATD326 PRINTKIT 

ATD263 BISMARK 

ATD857 CYBORG WARRIOR (XL/XE) 

ATD404 WINTER CHALLENGE 



800/XL/XE 
Disks $9.95 each 

ATD364 A DAY AT THE RACES 

ATD690 AEC LEARN ABOUT WORDS 2 

ATDBOl AEC READING COMP. SKILLS 

ATD603 AEC SPELLING GRADE 4 

ATD696 AEC SPELLING GRADE 5 

ATD602 AEC SPELLING GRADE 6 

ATD625 APPLE PANIC 

ATD379 ATARIMUSIC I 

ATD381 ATARIMUSIC II 

ATD472 AXIS ASSASSIN 

ATD845 BASIC TUTOR 1 (TAPES) 

ATD868 BLACKJACK (ATARI) 

ATD7Q8 BLACKJACK KEN USTON'S 

ATD812 BLUE MAX 

ATD831 BOND ANALYSIS 

ATD050 BOULDER DASH CONSI^RUCT 

ATD238 BRAIN STRAINERS 

ATD044 BRUCE LEE 

ATD638 CAT NAP 

ATD008 CONFLICT IN VIETNAM 

ATD774 CROSSFIRE 

ATD067 CRUSADE IN EimOPE 

ATD291 D BUG 

AT1>*S7 DECISION IN THE DESERT 

ATD528 DELUXE INVADERS - 

ATD926 DIG DUG (DISK 48K) 

ATiyS^d 0OS lib DISK ft MANUAL 

ATD840 DOS 2.5 DISK & MANUAL 

ATD844 DOS XE DISK & MANUAL 

ATD708 DRAGONS HIDEAWAY 

ATD035 DROP ZONE 

ATD292 F 1 5 STRIKE EAGLE 

ATD233 FINAL CONFLICT 

ATD346 FREAKY FACTORY 

ATD706 C MEN 

ATD709 GALATIC PATROL 

ATD930 GATEWAY TO APSHAI (M) 

ATD870 GOLDEN OLDIES 

ATD534 GRANDMA'S HOUSE 

ATD270 HARD HAT MACK 

ATD220 HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 

ATD532 HOMEWORD 

ATD837 JUGGLES WOOSl 

ATD836 JUGGLES RAINBOW 

ATD928 JUMPMAN JUNIOR (DISK 48K 

ATD066 KENNEDY APPROACH 

ATD551 KINDERCOMP 

ATD018 KNICKERBOCKERS 

ATD005 L ASWAT AND PANTHER 

ATD865 LABEL MASTER/ COL JLISTER 

ATD344 LASER HAWK 

ATD703 LASER RUN 

ATD81 3 LETTERMAN 

ATD697 LOOK AHEAD 

ATD804 MASTERS OF TIME 

ATD942 MATCH MAKER FRENCH (AEC) 

ATD241 MATCH WITS 

ATD580 MATH FOOTBALL 



80Q/XL/XE 
Disks $9.95 each 

ATD019 MERCENARY 

ATD657 MIDIPATCH CASIO CZ SERIE 

ATD073 MOUSE QUEST (XL/XE ONLY) 

ATD56] MR ROBOT & ROBOT FACTORY 

ATD382 MUSIC PAINTER 

ATD835 MY FIRST ALPHABET 

ATD260 NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA 

ATD071 NfbBlER 

ATD720 PANIC 

ATD710 PENS ATE 

ATD800 PHARAOH*S CURSE 

ATD736 PICNIC PARANOIA 

ATD711 PIEMAN 

ATD«)29 PmTDP <DI«K 4tt) 

ATD350 POLE POSITION (48K) 

ATD463 PREPPIE 1 & II 

ATD271 PREPPIEI 

ATD228 PREPPIE' 11 

ATD821 PROOFREADER 

ATD570 PROTECTOR ft 

ATD793 QUEST, THE 

ATD345 ROCKET REPAIR MAN 

ATD223 SAGA #2 PIRATE ADV. 

ATD227 SAGA«3 MISSION IMPOSS 

ATD22S SAGA#5 THE COUNT 

i^D236 SAGAM STRANCEODTSVtT 

ATD009 SILENT SERVICE 

ATD29S SNAKE 0 NYMS & WORD FLIP 
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Exploring The Wild^^ FaNTier 

by David Richardson 
AC Staff Columnist 

Up until now I've talked about how to run DD3. I've talked 
about the software commands^ what settings to use, and how 
to get around certain problems. I haven't really mentioned 
much about how the hardware figures in all of this, and what 
sort of hardware might be the best to mm rTlie best plw* 
to stirt is the minimum DD3 reqi^rements. 

Any Old Thing Will Do 

DD3 will work with any Atari 48K 8-bit computer. This 
includes the 4Zd, 800, 60QXL, 800)0, 1200XL & laeXE. It 
will work with Atari DOS 2.5, HyBOSi teartDOS, Sp^fiOS 4^ 
or SpartaX. According to the fM>3 documentation, DD3 will 
work with the following printers or their compatibles: 

- Epson EX/FX/ JX/LX/MX/RX printers and compatibles. 

- BlueChip 120/10, Legend 1080, Mannesm^Q TaUy Spirit 80 

- Star Gemini 10X/SG10 

- NEC Prowriter/CJtoh 9S10A . 

- Atari XMM8M 

If your printer can emulate any of these printers, then 
you can use DD3. Ny dot matrix printer is a Star NX1000, 
which is Epson compatible. It works great. If all you have 
is an old 800 and one 810 single density disk drive, DD3 will 
run on your system. Of course, different hardware 
configurations can make D03 a lot easier to use, and a lot 
quicker. If you have only one single density drive, then you 
can only use text files and fonts that uiUl aU fit m the 
same disk. Since some leati, such as the grapMc fonts, take 
up a lot more »Mi #tlieri, you will not be able It^iave 
as many fiiits in one printing as you will if the fonts are 
smaller. A double density drive will allow you more space to 
put either larger fonts or more of them. If you have two 
disk drives, you can put some files on one, and some on the 
other, but you must make sure that the text file you are 
trying to print has the appropriate drive designation to go 
with the font change command when it uses a font on the 
second drive. Of course, if ^ have i RAMdisk, this gives 
!|iNi MM drive space, Md will speadL # the pr^^m 
considerably. Obviously, the larger the RAHdisk, the betfir. 

-^4Mieil I first started using DD3, I had an MIO from ICD 
that had one megabyte of memory in it. The MIO had no 
battery backup, so I left it on at all times. I even had it 
set up as the number 1 drive, so I was booting up from it. 
It was pretty nice to have all of that storage space and 
speed. It pretty much spoiled me. I hadn't realized how 
much disk access was needed for 003 to run. One day I 
wanted to see how long it would take to print a page out of 
my user's guide using floppys only. I chose a page that had 
a lot of font changes and was almost completely covered with 
graphics. It took 45 minutes to print that one page. I had 
been used to it taking only about 5 minutes or so for that 
particular page. This, of course, was a worst case scenario. 
Host people will use DD3 to print text, and usually they stick 
with the same font. It was clear to me, however, that 
faster disk access was the best way to go. Since I mas 
accumulating more and more DD3 fo^^ I eias out-yewfiif im| 
HIO. That was uilitA I deeidei tt tii # bard drUfiu 



What's In That Black Box? 

For those of you who may not know, the Black Box is an 
interface that you hook up to an XL or XE computer. It iiUl 
NOT work with an 800 or 400. It will allow you to hook up a 
printer, modem, and hard drive to your Atari. The Black Box 
is available from Computer Software Services. They 
advertise in Atari Classics. In the December 1993 issue of 
AC, the CSS advertisement has the Black Box for $179.95, not 
including the hard dmk A good rule of thumb is that you 
can usually figure to pay one dollar, perhaps a little more, 
per megabyte for the hard drive. Just make sure that you 
talk to CSS to get a drive that is compatible. To use the 
Black Box, you will need to use either MyDOS or Sparta. For 
the Atari, you won't need a real large hard drive. Hine. If 
80 meg and it's plenty large enough. 

Another thing about the Black Box is that for $150 more, 
you can get a Floppy Board added to the Black Box that will 
allon le'^e IIH floppy drives with it. You can get a 
3.5 inch high density floppy drive for itfKHit 60 dollars. I 
tend to use these floppys rather than the hard drive anyway. 
Personally, I think that this is probably the best way to go. 
For one thing, if your hard drive wat t9^ ever crash, and you 
were really depending on it, you would really be hurting, 
especially if it is damaged and you need a new one. I"ff 
pretty easy to forget to backup some data, and then lose it 
bmwi jyMl have hard drive problems. If you ever need to 
replace the floppy drive, you only need another 60 bucks. 
Also, since the Atari doesn't really need THAT much spaM, Its 
pretty nice to simply use different floppys for different 
uses. I've got a 3.5 floppy I boot for DD3 and TextPro, and 
I put everything else on ether disks. Besides, the 3.5 inch 
^oppys are real fast anyway, much faster than Atari fl^fifim 
If you use the 3.5 floppys first, you will prebably feel no 
need to go to a hard drive. And, with your programs 
scattered among lots of floppys, you won't lose everything 
with one swoop like you would on a hard drive you forgot to 
back up. Also, if someone you know also has IBM floppys, and 
you want to go to their house to do some computer work, you 
simply pack up your floppys and go. 

Ho matter what hardware you use, remember that DD3 is 
constantly rmiing from whatever drive you are using as it 
prints. Keeping this in mind, you can see that the best way 
to go is the one that is fastest, and has the most amount of 
storage space. I can't think of any example on the Atari 
when you'll need drive space larger than on the IBM floppjs, 
except perhaps graphics such as 6IF files. Also, if you are 
like a lot of 8-bitters, you are probably concerned about 
repairs on your 8-bit hardware, especially the disk drives. 
Extensive use of DDOt might hasten the demise of your 8-bit 
floppy drives The problem isn*t really the cost, but the 
availability, of 8-bit replacement or parts. MUnm 

will you get them, if at all? If you use an IBM floppy and it 
shoots craps, all you do is go to your local computer store 
and buy another. I go for months at a time, without even 
to^ning my 8-bit drivit Mb v lANM this siVVi you save 
your 8-bit floppy drives for programs that HAVE to be run 
from them, such as PrintShop, or the huge group of games 
thrt are dedicated to a bootable disk, and not file-oriented, 
such as Lode Runner, or any other commercial software done 



in this manner. 

Another reaion I itnd to favor using IBN floppi|s^ ai 
opposed to the hard drive is, let's say you get the Black Box 
wi^ fw floppy board/ and a hard drive. U/henever you put 
anything on the hard drive^ you must use the Atari floppys to 
start with. Suppose you fill the hard drive and decide to 
bacK up files so you can dilete then from the hard ^ivt. 
Perhaps you even delete certain programs. Any time you add 
files or remove files from the hard drive, you have to use 
your Atari floppys. If you use it for a year, that's a year of 
using the Atari floppys. Eventually, you'll realize that even 
though have the Black and a hard drive, you are still 
using the Atari floppys. You may have deleted a bunch of 
games to make room for other stuff. Then later on, you want 
the games back on the hard drive. Pretty soon, you realize 
that you're still using the floppys to put files on the hard 
drive that you put on several times before. After a uihile, 
you'll still be wearing out your Atari drive. If you had 
gotten the floppy board instead of the hard drive, all of the 
files that you have been deleting the past year would have 
been backed up to IBN floppys, which you simply set aside 
rather than delete them. Then when you want them back, you 
simply insert the appropriate IBM floppy in the IBM drive. 
You could have went the whole year without t¥in turning on 
your Atari drives. Keep in mind tm m ttii ^ it'U 
be harder and harder to get parts^ ar repla^Mritt 
All the years you use the Atari floppys begin to add up. This 
becomes more apparent if for some reason you have to get 
another hard drive, and have to use floppys to fill the new 
hard drive. With the IBN floppys, this problem is avoided. 
Thi only time you would need to use the Atari floppys would 
be when you get a new program that you hadn't put on the 
IBM floppys before. How often do 8-bitters get new 
programs? Plus, if get pi^ams b|| «sln} bulletin 
boards, you saftfi them to the IBN floppys rather thaai^ 
Atari floppys. ^ ^ r 

I Didn't Know You Could Do That! 

One thing that you might not know is that you can hook 
up a laser printer to the Atari. I have an Epson laser 
printer called the Action Laser 1500. It has built-in EpiMi 
FX, LQ« ate. priatar emulation. By using the control panel on 
the printer itself, you can set it up to think that it is an old 
Epson dot-matrix printer, and then you can hook it up through 
either its serial or parallel printer port. It will remember 
how it was set up even when it is turoad off, so you won't 
have to re-set it every time you use It. And, since It has 
two ports, you can use one to hook it to an Atari, and the 
other to hook it to another computer, such as an IBM. I own 
both, and my laser printer sits betweao both of them. The 
Action Laser ISM Is Hewlett Packard in compatlUa, sa with 
It, I ean M vir^ellg ang software on either the Atari or 
the IBM and it will work. You can even program the printer 
so that one port emulates the Epson FX/LQ series, and one 
port emulates the HPIII. Tha colunn jjou ara now reading ws 
done with it. If you have bean th^M^g i^ut getting a mm 
printer, you might want to consider getting one of these. 



SI02PC 

Another thing you might try is something called an 
SI02PC, which is a combination of hardware and software. 
The hardware is an interface that consi&ta of a box with two 
cables coming from It. One the end of one of the cablas is a 
connector that Is the same as thosa on Atari 10 cables which 
you use to connect your floppy drive to the computer. At the 
end of the other cable is a serial connector which you 
connect to an IBN serial port. The box between these two 
cables consists of the electronic components that liaka It 
work. The software you get is on an IBM disk which you use 
to program your IBM into accepting the role as a slave to 
the Atari. Basically, this turns the IBM into a peripheral for 
the AtarL You can then use anything hooked up to the IBN 
for use for the Atari as you would any normal AtaH da^ce. 
You can save files to IBM floppys or hard drives, you can 
send to the printer hooked to the IBM, and you can even use 
the memory in the IBN as a RANdisk for the Atari. The IBN 
Is then an extension of the Atari. It will work with any 
Atari computer, even the 400, assuming the 400 has 48K. It 
will work with any IBN coropaU|le, computer even the old 
ftaai l^mputers. , . . . 

Fim Mra li^o about SIffieSr f«ai(^^4l» ii^^ ravim in 

Feb. '93 by Mike Jewison p. 7 
Feb. '93 by Alan Sharkis p. 13 

Or, you can write to the creator of SI02PC: 

Nick kenoedy - 
300 South Vancouver Stmt 
RussellviUe, AR 72801 

Final Analysis 

I think that the pmf^ who ean most benefit from 
getting the right hardwara ara those who have aa Atari 
computer only. By spending about $4M«M (tha price of the 
Black Box, #f loppy ^ard and an ^ floppy dr^), you can 
really extend the life of your Atari and you'll be able to 
save wear and tear on your Atari drives. So, for those Atari 
die-hards who absolutely refuse to give up their 8-bits, this 
is the best way to withstand the onslaught of the IBM 
invasion. Even if the time comes when your Atari computer 
finally bites the dust and you have no choice but to gat an 
IBN, the ZJ5 floppy drive and tha laser printer can be used 
on tha new system. 

I hope that this column has helped everyone out there, if for 
no other reason than to make your life easier with the Atari 
8-bit computer. 

Keep on trekking. 

David Richardson 
P.O. Box 746 
Lawrence. Kansas 66044 
913-843-5213 
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Answers, Tips ANd ReIevant liMf ormation 



Floppy Drive Mods AiMd Repairs 



W/P Stuff 

Although no longer in production, the Atari 810 and 
1050 dbrives are still probably the most common storage 
devices in use today by us 8-bitters. As a result, thete 

have been several commercial and home-brew modifica- 
tions for these drives. One that I had never seen, how- 
ever, was the addition of a Write Protect Light. A W/P 
light indicates if a disk is write protected or not. My Rana 
drives have W/P lights. Although the^^e not a neces- 
sary item, I have real^ come to depend on mine to help 
avoid mishaps during operations that require heavy disk 
swapping. W/P lights also be found on Indtis and 
Trak drives. 

This month's column deals with the installation of a 
W/P light and Write Protect Switch to your 1050 drive, as 
well as tips for common repairs to various Atari- 
compatible drives. The W/P switch lets you select any one 
of threetrJ^S^ant Write Protect modes at any time. 
(There's no need to turn power off or even wait for the 
"BUSY" light to go out when switching modes.) Be aware 
though, if the drive is switched to the PROTECT mode 
during a write operation, an error will be generated and 
the write operation will be aborted. The three modes are: 

Mode 1: "UNPROTECT" This mode allows you to 
write to un-notched disks or disks that have Write 
Protect Tabs on them. It will also allow you to 
write to the "flip" side of di^ wiUio^t taaviag to 
a nevmotch. 

Model: "PitOlBCr This mode will §om^ ^M^ 
into Write Protect mode even for notdied disks. 
All disk writes are disabled. 

Mode 3: "STANDARD" This mode sets the drive for 
normal (unmodified) operation. Only notched disks 
,3;,.«anbew4Gen|o,^ . ^. . _ 

Although either modification could be done separately, 
you era add them both for only about $5.00. Together 
theyll give you 100% control over the drive's write protect 
function along with a visible indication of the write pro- 
tect status. 

What's Required? 

As with all hardware projects, you'll have to begin this 
oifie wii^ ft quick trek to your local electronic parts sup- 
plier. Since for many readers that means Radio Shack, 

I've included RS catalog numbers for your convenience. 
Purchase the following items: 

1. ) A SPDT 3-position "ON-OFF-ON" switch (#275- 

325); 

2 . ) A S30-dim 1/4 ^TOtt resistor; 

3. ) A light emitting diode or "LED" (#276-026); 

4. ) Approximately 24 inches (60cm) of insulated hook- 

up wire; 

5. ) Bosin-flux solder. 



by PauI AlhART. AC SiAf f CoLumnist 

sume you already have a soldering iron and the usual as- 
sortment of small hand tools. 

Getting Started 

Before you even remove your drive from your system, 
stop and look things over. Decide where the best location 
for the switch and LED will be. Since you'll have to drill 
mounting holes in your drive's case, you have to get this 
right the first time. On the 1060 drive, I found the best 
location to be on the downward sloped bevel on the right 
side of the front panel. Wherever you decide, make Mr© 
there is clearance inside the drive case for your 
ponents before drilling any holes. 

Refer to the schematic diagram in Figure 1 below for 
^ itiflfi^ ^l^ tj^W/P switch and LED indicator in your 1050. 

- * * " 

Going Inside 

Remove the drive from your system and flip it over. 
Remove the six screws that hold the case together. Flip 
the drive back right side up and lift the top half of the 
case off. The front panel usually comes off with the top 
case half and can just be unsnapped from it if desired. 
Before going any further, get a paper and pencil and make 
not^ ^ ^ crimtatmi of Sie seven connectors linking the 
drive mechanism to the printed circuit board (PC board). 
There are five connectors on the left reaiTsid* ^ the 
board, one on the right rear side and one on the right 
front side. 

These connectors will have to be removed, and if you 
reconnect them backwards or in the wrong order you 
could cause permanent damage to your disk drive. Using 
a small pair of pliers, grasp the plastic portion of the con- 
nector (NOT THE WIRES!) and pull it strait «^t)flf the 
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With parts in hand we're now ready for business. I'll as- pigurt 1 . W/P MNdi and bKHcator mocNIIeation for llii Marl 1060 drim 
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PC board. CAUTION: Most probl^na enootmtered when 
p gf fowm ng mody tor 1050 diak dztv^s eccar at thin pomt^ 
The wires can easily be ripped from their connectors if 
they^re yanked too hard. Easy does it! After all the con- 
nectors have been removed from the PC board, lift the 
drive mechanism straight up and out. Grasp the drive 
mechanism by its sides. Never lift or hold it anywhere 
near the head assembly. Set ijh^ drive mechaiiism aside 
in a safe dean place. 

ESD Caution 

Although you won't be removing any ICs, you'll be 
working directly on the PC board. Take normal precau- 
tions against ESD (electrostatic discharge). If you don't 
know what I'm talking about here, STOP! There have 
been many good articles written on the subject of ESD. 
Read one of them before you proceed. If necessary, I'll be 
f^ad to cover ESD flirther in a taim^ saUde. TAssxy 0t^tsB 
components in your 83^tem are static-sensitive and could 
be damaged if you're careless in this area. 

Spread the two plastic clips in the lower case half that 
hold the front of the PC board in the case. Remove the PC 
board from the case. Remove the RF shield from the PC 
board by straightening out the four metal tabs on the bot- 
tom mde of the PC boai^. Locate Ull (a 74LSa2 NOR 
and ^7: tlMj^M^^Ofit tibe 1^ Imrd ki^th«#iiR «»der 
tli» RF shirid you just MidviiL 4ShMS^d aUte^io 
easily spot the Wir <tf jumpers induding JP7; Ull is the 
closest component to the jumper. • 

Installing The W/P Switch 

If you're MMtolling the W/P Bwitch, rem0v# JP7. Lo- 
t^^midmt pad 0li¥f ii^^&mmm with the pad of 
IS th# tcmard ^e rear <>f the PC%l>ard. 
From this point, connect a wire to the center contact of 
your W/P switch. Connect a wire from the other JP7 pad 
to one of the W/P switch's end contacts. Connect a wire 
from the contact on the other end of the switch to Ull pin 
7 (GROUND). 

All that's left to do now is mount the switch. I found 
that positi<mingih# switch so that UNprotect was on the 
left afiii'StttiMiidrd was 011 the right made its operation 
easy to Temember. Just think of the shipping outfit, UPS, 
when making a selection. I guess "Uninterruptable Power 
Source" would do just as well! 

Installing The W/P Ught 

Connect Ull pin 13 to a 330-ohm 1/4 watt resistor. 
Connect the other end of the resistor to the cathode of the 
LED. The cathode is the longer of the LED's two leads. 
Connect the other lead of the LED (the anode) to Ull pin 
14 (+5V). Mount the LED and you are done. You might 
need a small dab of RTV silicone or glue to hold the LED 
in place. 

Reinstall the RF shidd. Note that the notched portion 
cf the upper half is over U14 Ri8.'' lsis^lr^ that the 
tided wires aren't pinched by the RF sM^M.^mi^ 

PC board in the lower half of the case. Set the drive 
mechanism back in place on its mounting pins. This can 
sometimes be the most challenging part of the whole 
project! Now plug the seven connectors back onto the PC 
board. Again, be careful here. Be sure the^re positioned 
correctly. Replace the top case half and front panel, flip 
the 4xhm met^ and replace tiie six screws. 



Testing 

The drive is now ready to test. Before placing it back 
in service, connect the power supply and turn power on. 
The busy light should light for a few seconds during which 
time the head stepper motor and drive motor can be 
heard. If the drive motor doesn't run or won't stop^ or the 
busy light doesn't light or won't go out, turn power off. 
Recheck dtt the cannectom^ ensure i^be^re positioned 
correctly and that none of their wires have been pulled 
loose. After insuring everything is OK to this point, put 
the drive back on line. With the new W/P switch in the 
center position the W/P light should be ON, indicating 
PROTECTED mode. Flip the W/P switch to one of its end 
positions and insert a write protected disk. If the W/P 
light comes on, this is the STANDARD mode. If the li^t 
doesn't come on, it's in UNPROTECT mode. 

Both of these modifications are the type that, after a 
few weeks, youll wonder how you ever got along without 
them. If you feel uneasy about opening your drive and 
poking around with a soldering iron, find someone 
qualified to help you. As a service to Atari Classics 
readers I offer installation of both 1050 W/P upgrades for 
$25. This includes parts, installation, cleaning and align- 
ment of the drive mechanism, and return shipping. To 
take advantage of this offer, or if you'd like to see similar 
upgrades published for other disk drives, let me ki^ewl 
(My address is at the end oflids article.) 

Drive Weirdncss 

Having repaired hundreds of disk drives for the 8 -bit 
Atari, I thought I'd seen just about every type of failure 
and kludge there was. There were the usiial failures due 
to dirt, misalignment, and faulty power supplies. And 
then there were the oddballs, like the 1050 that had a can 
of cherry cola dumped into it. Some of the user fixes I've 
seen were pretty ingenious too, like the Rana that had a 
guitar string used to replace the head positioning band. (A 
better solution would have been to use the band assembly 
from an Atari 810 MPI drive mechanism. Atari part 
#FA100034, from Best Electronics, This is a direct re- 
placement tor the band assCT^Uy used m the Rana.) 

Belting Your 1 050 

Recently a new problem has been showing up in 1050 
drives with the World Storage drive medhanism. The 
drive belt ke^ps falling off fcnr no apparent reasm. When 
this happens the disk slaps^ turnings Even thoii^k the 
busy light comes on and you can hear the motor rxmning, 
the drive won't read or write to any disk. If this is hap- 
pening to your 1050, fear not. The explanation is fairly 
simple, and the fix is even easier. 

In what I consider a design flaw. World Storage failed 
to include a belt retainer on their drive like Tandon did. 
This wasn't a problem when the drives were new. Now, 
hiiwever, a few years later, when the spindle bearings are 
starting to wear, it's becoming a problem for many 1050 
owners: The slightest tilt of the spindle due to sloppy 
bearings causes the belt to track right off the edge of the 
pulley. Atari didn't switch from Tandon to World Storage 
drive mechanisms till near the end of 1050 production. 
This explains why the problem is just now starting to 
show up. 

As I said, the fix is easy, and it won't cost you any- 
thing but a few minute® to make it Just follow the proce- 
dure outlined below to add a belt retainer to your 1050. 
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step 1 : Disconnect the drive from your system and flip 
it over. 

Sk/&p 2: Bemove the six serews holding the case halves 

tegether. (Four are fai reoesstd hidMia the case.) 
Step 3: Flip the drive back ri^t mte up and lift offihe 

top half of the case. 

Step 4: lift the drive mechanism from the front with- 
out putting any undue stress on the wires running 
firom the drive mechanism to the controller board. 

Step 6: Locate the spincBe pultey. If i#8^iil^e9q)08ed 
to view you have a Wom Storage drivepiiiediMiaii 
and should proceed with the fix even if you haven't 
had a belt problem yet. 

Step 6: Cut a disk from the top of a plastic butter or 
Kool- Whip tub. Use a compass or drinking glass as 
a guide to make the disk about 1/4" larger in 
diameter than the spindle pulley. 

Step 7: Glue this plastic disk to the bottom of the 
spindle pulley. Hot-melt glue works really well for 
this. 

St^ 8: Beinstall the drive meql^ijp by setting it 

down on its guide pins. ; ^ 

Step 9: Replace the top cover and the six screws 

removed in step 2. 
Step 10: Reconnect the drive to your system. The 
plastic disk acts as a belt retainer and should allow 
you to eiyoy many mora productive years from your 
1050. 

Wake Up Your 810 

Does your 810 occasionally turn itself off or refuse to 
power up? This is a fairly common problem that can 
usually be traced to a burnt or corroded pin on the Side 
BoaxAwmector, This is the 23-pin connector iks^may be 
labeled JlOl cmt J106, depending on iriiii^ irmiwR'o 
810 you have. Follow the 8ie|ie m^i^bd^wr^ Vii^ 
up" your sleepy 810. 

Step 1: Disconnect the drive from your system. 

Step 2: Remove the four screws holding the top case 
half. These screws were originally hidden under 
etfcular plea^ covers hdd in {daeefay nibbetee^ 
ment. If your drive still has the screw covers, pry 
them off with a knife blade to gain access to the 
screws. 

Step 3: Lift off the top case half 

81^ 4: Remove the five screws holding the drive 
mechanism in the lower case half . 

Step 5: Remove drive mechanism firom the lowercase 
half by lifting it straight up . 

Step 6: Remove the three screws that hold the Side^ 
Board in place. 

Step 7: Make note of the orientation of all connectors 
attached to the Side Board and carefully remove 
each one. NOTE: pull only on the connectors. DO 
NOT pull on the wires. 

Step 8: Remove the Side Board by gently ro9l4ng it 
end to end, while pulling upward. 

Step 9: EiBKBme the S^ip^p^fonnector for signs of cor- 
rosion or discoloration. Extreme cases may show 
signs of melting or distortion of the plastic. Also ex- 
amine the pins this connector mates with. Pay 
dose attention, to pins 1, 2, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
These are the pins &at cany the most current. 



Step 1 0: Clean any corrosion tii A em^aet cleaner or ^ 

alcohol. An old toothbrush will help here. A pencil 
eraser will work well for the mating pins. Extreme 
cases may require replacement of the connector, 
which I won't get into here. 

Step 1 1 : Reinstall the Side Board, maMng sure the 
pins are aligned properly. It is possible to be off a 
pin on either end, so double check before reinstall- 
ing the screws. 

Step 12: Replace all the connectors in their original 
portions as noted in Step 7. 

Step 13: Replace the drive mechanism back into the 
lower case half and r^laodtfae five screws removed 
in Step 4. ^ ' 

Step 14: Replace the top case half, its fours screws and 

screw covers. 

Step 16: Reconnect the drive to your sy^t&m and test. 
Help Your Trak Quit Smoking 

On some Trak drives the power supply connector can 
make intermittent contact with the metal back plate of 
ihemse. This causes the internal bridge rectifier to go up 
^Mtooke. T^^iminate this problem, remove the case and 
make Uie im&m Mm in the back plate bigger with a drill 
or file. Be careful not to let metal del^ into the drive 
mechanism or the electrome»^ I im% imvB a Trak drive 
available to look at as I write this, so youll have to figure 
out how to remove the case on your own. 

Indus Owners Beware! 

In the beginning, and through the 12(MHCL, virtually 
every Atari product used a 9^m^ M^ pow«r ped^r The 
small 1/4" diameter connector on this power pack is easily 
distinguished from the larger 7-pin DIN connector used 
on the +5 volt DC power packs of the XL/XE line of com- 
puters. Crossing the 800's power pack with the one from 
|p|Hir 810 causes no problems because both devices use the 
same 9 volt AC power. These power packs are also inter- 
changeable with those used by Trak and Rana drives as 
well. NOTE: some of the earlier Atari power packs had 
smaller wattage ratings and may not be appropriiie^for 
heavily expanded or modified equipment. ' . 

The Indus GT power pack looks the same as the Atari 
power pack. It even has that same 1/4" connector that 
will plug right into your Atari, Trak, or Rana. This power 
pack, however, puts out 9 volts DC. Accidentally plugging 
an Atari AC power pack into your Indus will cause unwel- 
come clouds of smoke to fill the room. I recommend con- 
spicuously marking your Indus drive and its power con- 
nector with a warning to this effect. This will help keep 
your Indus healthy, especially if the kids get li ieef i iiig 
around with your system. 

Rana Guide AvaUaUe 

I've written a useful booklet Mlled The Rana Repmr 
Guide ibr Rana owners. For more tips on tm^mmng and 

modifying your Rana, as well as complete schematics and 
alignment instructions, order your copy today. It's just 
$10.00 +$2.00 P&H. Send your order to; 

PaulV.Alhart 

524 North Zee St. 

Lompec^ CA 93436 USA 

And let me know if you'd like to read more about the 

Atari disk drives! 
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MIDI On The Falcon 

The release of the Atari Falcon 030 has musicians 
cheering. After a usergroup meeting that includes a demo 
of the Falcon's MIDI capabilities to my club's musicians, I 
walk away with such phrases as "sixteen channels of digi- 
tal sound directly recorded to hard disk" and "JDSP port" 
ringing in as^ mm* FiBtee it. I'm an 8-bitter whQ never ex- 
pmmmited with MIDI while my computer was ii^, and 
my musical skills are, ummm... a little rusty to say the 
least. It was natural for me to try to catch up with all this 
Falcon excitement going on, but I wasn't about to buy a 
Falcon just yet. It even took me awhile to recall what 
MIDI meant: Musical Instrument Digital Interface. Some 
things come back to you slow-like. 

At a recent meeting of LIAUG (the Long Ipland Atari 
User Group, meof several groups I belong to) a gentle- 
man named Steve Cohen came down to represent his com- 
pany, Wizztronics. Yes, the very same Wizztronics who 
made the 256K RAM upgrade reviewed by Mike Jewison 
in the April '93 AC. They now make innovative products 
for the ST and MS-DOS machines, but they started with 
the Atari 8-bit computers. He brought along one of the 
last complete packages of MidiMax, an 8-bit product his 
company had produced some years back. To make a long 
story short: I came» I saw, I bought. 

MIDI For The Classic-8 

The MidiMax kit contains an interface that plugs into 
the SIO port and gives you the typical MIDI IN and OUT 
ports. The interface is beautifully maderTfaere's an addi- 
tional SIO port on it so the unit isn'tr dfeNad-ended. The 
csase is steel with a rugged wrinkle finish and isiriveted 
together. 

Whenever AC -powered music equipment is connected, 
you always have a slight chance of a high voltage appear- 
ing where it shouldn't. A potential (pun intended) exists 
for one unit to fry anc^er. So the makers of MIDI 
keyboards and other dsi4^49^ude optoisolators in th^r 
instrtai»ts to prevmt catastrophes. The MidiMax inter- 
fimi^eontains the same optoislators used in expen- 
sive keyboards. The kit also contains two MIDI cables 
and a simple sequencer program called Midi Music Sys- 
tem (MMS) written by Lee Actor (of AMS fame) under the 
Synthetic Software label. 

Hooking the interface up is easy. You plug the SIO 
cable into your daii^ chain, then connect MIDI IN on the 



interface with MIDI OUT on your keyboard uising one 
MIDI cable supplied. The second MIDI cable connects 
MIDI OUT on the interface with MIDI IN on the key- 
board. 

Quest For MIDIMAX Software 

The MMS software worked just fine for what it was 
designed to do, but I found it frustrating. When I asked 
Steve some weeks later if his kits were still available, he 
told me the interfaces were still available but the software 
wasn't, unless he suddenly got a very large demand for it. 
I couldn't, in good conscience, review the product under 
those conditions. He did tell me that there might be some 
pieces of MIDI software for the 8-bit still floating around 
that had been released by Hybrid Arts under the name of 
MidiTrack I, II, and III. They'd work with the MidiMax 
interface, but they were different from MMS in several 
respects (I'll get to that later). How could I get Midi- 
Track? Steve didn't know at the time. 

A few weeks passed. I attended the Connecticut 
AtariFest and ran across Steve Cohen again — ^and pressed 
him once more for any leads on MidiTrack software. This 
time I was in luck. Hybrid Arts had closed up sh<^ and 
transferred rights and inventory to a company called 
Barefoot Software. Barefoot had a booth at the Connec-^ 
ticut AtariFest, right next to the LIAUG table. iJnfor- 
tunately, they had none of the sofbware, but had sold it all 
to B&C ComputerVisions. I had no idea of the time 
frame. I couldn't recall seeing that software listed in a 
B&C ad in recent months. My software quest seemed fu- 
tile, so I went to work with MMS just to satisfy my cur- ^ 
iosiiy. . | 

MIDI Music System 

MMS turned out to be a "step-time" program. You 
enter notes from your MIDI keyboard or computer key- 
board, and they get stored in a buffer. You then press RE- 
TURN to get each note listed in a "track." The time value 
of each note (quarter note, half note, etc.) has to be 
chail09d manuid^ each ti]i» the mame calls for a ebange- 
' te^oturi The tradis, moreover, are monophome: they can't 
include chords. It's a fine system for beginners and those 
who wish to do a minimum of work but want their 
keyboards to play from their 8-bits. 

MMS also comes with a conversion program, written 
by Jim Thompson, that converts AMS songs to MMS. 
That can keep many of us who aren't musicians busy for 
quite a while. After you remi in the AMS file and the con- 
version program writes out the .MUS file, you load <^e 
.MUS file into MMS, choose some instruments, sprinkle in 
a few other MIDI commands according to the capabilities 
of your system, and your keyboard will serenade you for . 
as long as you like. I demonstrated it for my other user 
group, the 01' Hackers (OHAUCS) and they were duly im- 
pressed. Alas, this software just isn't available anymore, 
imless, as Steve Coh^ said, there's a big demand. 

Enter Atari C/assics 

Atari Classics provided the key that made writing this 
review possible. In the Jvme '93 issue, right on there on 
page 15, was the B&C ComputerVisions ad: in that ad 
was a listing for Miditradi II and III, complete with inter- 
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faces. I had the interface already and didn't need another 
one. I called B&C and asked if it was possible to get just 
the Miditrack III software. The people at B&C had just 
received the shipment and had to open the carton to see if 
it contained any loose software. I was in luck: they had 
some laeoBgeocaBistingflf just the softwme and manM»l> I 
ordered one, and I've been having aU Idnds of firn with it 
ever since! 

Introducing Miditrack III 

Miditrack III was written wp^ally for the 130XE 
computer. Miditrack II runs on unmodified ^OO's and 
SOOXL's and is pfoMdy lees elaborate. I know fnm the 
Mdttrack III manual that Miditrack III will import 
Miditrack II songs, but not the other way around. The file 
formats are different, and Miditrack III allows storage of 
longer compositions than Miditrack II. 

For some reason, Miditrack III won't work properly if I 
have a cassette drive in the daisy chain:^the keyboard 
locks up. I don't think that will affect too many people, 
since cassette storage is all \mt dead in this cotmtry. I 
just disconnected the casse^ and had nb more problems. 
Possibly the conflict is the iresult of my having added 



CSS's US+ operating system to my 130XE, but I can't be 
sure. 

Another word of warning is to read the manual before 
you use this product. This program is loaded with fea- 
tures, but the ke3rstrokes to get to them are complex. The 
mamial does provide a command simmiary in Appendix B. 

It's time to take some of you to school. You're all no 
doubt faimiliar with mechanical music. Is there anyone 
who hasn't had some experience with a Jack-In-The-Box 
toy? You know, you turn the crank, music plays, and at a 
predetermined time, the lid springs open and a clown 
head pops out. The music always plays in the same order 
(or the reverse order if you turn the crank backwards.) 
You can slow it down or speed it up, or stop in the middle, 
but the order and pitch of the notes and the time "Jack" 
pops up in relation to the musdc is always the same. The 
whole thing is digital: either on or off. A pin on a barrel 
hiis a steel reed or it doesn't If s a primitive examine of a 
sequencer. 

Under the MIDI standard, everything is also digital, 
only it's electronic. Clock pulses get sent 24 times each 
quarter-note to keep everything synchronized. Messages 
f^mM^^^f^^^^ instruments in the hookup 
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what note to play or not play, how long, how loud, with 
which voice. The messages come down the line serially at 
31.25 Kbaud. The sequencer, which can be built into a 
keyboard, stand-alone hardware, or a computer program, 
puts those messages into order and transmits (playback) 
or receives (record) them in order. The user can also 
manipulate those messages, or MIDI events, add to them, 
edit them, combine them, etc., depending on the com- 
plexity of the sequencer. MidiTrack III permits you to do 
these things with your Classic Atari and has many ad- 
vantages over MMS for more accomplished musicians. 
Fm going to try to whiz throu^^ this, so I'll ask you non- 
MIDI folks to please bear with me as I give you a 
lightspeed tour of the software. 

Using MidHradc 

Recording is ustially a real-time affair, but step-time is 
also available. Sixteen tracks are available, and any track 
can be assigned to any of sixteen MIDI channels. Each 
track can be individually titled, as can the song name. 
Tracks can be soloed or muted. Track-mute presets are 
available. Tracks can be write-protected in RAM. They 
can be deleted, moved, copied, jumped and looped. They 
can be quantized, combined, and uncombined. Overall 
velociiy and relative velocity changes can be set for each 
track, as well as overall note durati<»l^ i^ easy to locate 
and eliminate hung notes. - 

Tempos are adjustable from 2 to 750 BPM, and preset 
tempos can be stored in three registers. Step values are 
adjustable between 1 and 96. A time counter and start 
point for playback or cue are always on th# sor^p^^ee the 
MidiTrack screen on page 30), 

A song positiim paiater can be enabled. Start seardi 
m^km it VomiSsi^iM.l^d MIDI isAoek mgmds before start 
pcmt m^^mt m^mii be kx^ked. I^nc, by the way, can be 
selected as internal, external, single step, MIDI or as TTL 
pulses through a joystick cable for non-MIDI drum 
machines. Punch-in and punch-out points can be set. In- 
stant transposition is available, as well as a MIDI-Thru 
channel. A metronome is available with audible or visual 
clicks, or both. Pl||^back and recording can include (or not 
ixidiidiMiii the c^)er^^ voice patch changes, pitch- 

bend, MIDI controllers, and Start/Stop/Continue com- 
mands. Aftertouch is recorded separately. Voice patch 
selection includes choice of channel on which the informa- 
tion will be sent, the voice number itself, and the upper 
patch number limit. Memory usage for each track a^d to- 
tal is reported in percent. 

Test tones can be sent over one or all MIDI channels. 
The full range of MIDI modes can be jielected for each 
channel. For those MIDI devices that will respond to 
them, an All Notes Off command can be sent, a Notes Off 
can be sent for all notes currently sounding, pitch-bend 
and modulation wheels can be zeroed, and Local On and 
Local Off can be sent. Although notes aren't normally dis- 
played on the screen, polyphony is, and the last note 
played can be displayed at the expense of audible 
playback on command. 

A fuil range of disk operations is possible^ joid tt^ pro- 
gram itself can be copied with a special coimM^d^ JYou 
are encouraged to make back-up copies; up to four ^ves 
are supported. Unfortunately, an entire disk side is 
reserved for each song recorded. I've only skimmed the 
surface of MidiTrack's features; a single review really 
cam't do juistipe to the power of this software. 



Umitatioiis or 8-Bit MIDI 

Probably tii# Bioi^ smous disadvantage of MidiTrack 
III is its 40-column display. You mn*t view the main 

screen and the note display simultaneously, and when the 
note display screen is on, audible playback ceases. Also, 
many of the display items and the keystrokes to get them 
aren't intuitive. It takes a lot of time just to learn those 
keystrokes. Are the results worth the effort? I think so. 

There's another whole set of problems introduced by 
the music keyboard you use. Mine doesn't respond to half 
the commands the program contains. I eocM remedy that 
situation by buying a better keyboard ($$$!). My key- 
board has two banks of voices with 110 voices in each 
bank. I can't select banks from the Miditrack III soft- 
ware: that requires a system -exclusive message that Midi- 
track III won't send. Then again, neither will MMS. 
They were both written before there wa^^^s^j^ y^e of such 
messages. I have a simple composition program for my 
IBM done that does send that message, bui^^'mf^^half 
the things that MMS or MidiTrack III wiU 40^ SOi^th^ 
my compositions are limited to one bank, or I^mitch 
banks manually from my keyboard. 

Both MMS and MidiTrack III also suffer from another 
disadvantage. They were both written before MIDI files 
were standardized, so their files can only be used on an 
Atari 8 -bit running either of those programs,, {^k^fact^ 
MidiTrack III song files, because they're so long, require 
another program to convert them for easy trs^£Mte M tele- 
com systems. I believe that prograHi might ^eztst in the 
GEnie or CIS libraries but haven't loii@dd tot^lt; 

The Bottom Line 

The MidiTrack II (800/800XL/€6XE) and MidiTrack III 
(130XE or RAM-upgraded XL) progmmmme available for 
$79.95 with mterfaces from B&C Compiiiwi«9iQ^ 
Scott Boulevard, Santa Clara CA, Wiftf pheii#4^t«6- 

9960 (see the B&C ad elsewhere in this issue). The Midi 
Music System software is no longer available, but you can 
order the MidiMax interface separately from Wizztronics 
at 31 Hewes Street, Port Jefferson NY 11777, USA; phone 
516-473-2507. Using these products, 8-bitters with a 
mtisical inclination can take advantage of the capabilities 
available to them through MIDI. You might want to try 
this first before you run out and buy a Falcon! 
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COLRVIEW Revisited 

My tfcaM iiai to edl those who responded t&^ie first ai^t^emi 
COLRVIEW June '93 u»ue of ^4(7. In this article Ili &tcoBB 
where to &»! tfafM COLRVIEW images) «•» well as what scHne other 
programmers (and myself) are up to with respect to new vMm for 
COLRVIEW. Ill finish up by giving some technical detail s on how to 
write your own programs to experimmt with COU^VBIW. 

finding COLRVIEW Rctures 

The GEnie Atari 8-bit bulletin board recently moved all the 
COLRVIEW images and utilities to area 20, thanks to the work of 
sysop Craig S. Thom. Over 100 picture files have been uploaded 
there, courtesy of BB members. Over 50 of these have been uploaded 
by ANIMATSURI, also known as Wendell Hong. These are primari- 
ly Japanese Anime' images which Wendell has converted from GIF 
format, and are excellent at showing the clarity and saturation of 
colors offered by your 8-bit machine. My thanks to Wendell and the 
other contributors to this collection! 

Also check out the Atari Star BBS at 305-868-0211 (7pm to 6am 
Eststern time) in the Miami, Florida airea. Sysop Guy Ferrante has a 
fair collection of COLRVIEW pictures (in .ARC format) in file area 9, 
which he either downloaded or converted from GIF pictures. While 
you're at it, check out your local bulletin board system; if it's been 
around a few years it's bound to have a collection of COLRVIEW pic- 
tures. 

To those Atari 8-bit owners out there who don't telecommuni- 
cate: I would seriously consider obtaining a modem. You'll discover a 
whole new world of applications for your 8-bit, and communicate 
with a multitude of other Atari owners. I wouldn't consider my sys- 
tem complete if /didn't have a modem! The direct-connect SX-212 is 
available very inexpensively (but you may have to hunt around to 
find one). Lacking that modem, you must obtain an Atari 850 or ICD 
P:R: Connection (or some other third -party serial bus to RS232 inter- 
face) and any manufacturer's modem. Excellent Shareware terminal 
programs exist (check out BobTerm 1.22). Don't put it off... 

Other Software -w-? ; 

E. HalUwell saw my COLRVIEW program some time ago and set 
out to correct some shortcomings in it. Namely, the three large files 
take \xp a lot of disk space, and there's no way for the viewer pro- 
gram to tell what resolution (GR.9 or GR.15) the image was stored 
in. So he created CVSQUASH, which reads in the .R/.G/.B files, lets 
you set the graphics mode, lets you add a caption, and stores one 
(smaller) file using it run-length encoding form of compression. He 
then created a companion "sHde show** program (CSVIEW), with a 
firiendly wer interface, that lets you view these compressed (.RGB) 
files <me a ftt a r taw nier with a programmable delay. Both programs 
were wxittcm in m mixture of BASIC sund machine langimge USR 
calls, so the compressing and decompressing both run very fast. 
These programs are available in the GEnie Atari 8-bit files area (in- 
cluding 0O»ii9^«oli^«lld are shareware. The author can be reached 
at: . Ttj 4^ 

Clay Halliwell 

407 S. &d Street 

CHnton, MO 64735-2107 - - ~^ 
GEnie: E.HALLIWELL 

Adam Conov^ has created "Fractasia", a program that can 
create images cf tbe fiifi^us Mandelbrot set. These images can be in 
any of several modes including COLRVIEW (you must use the ori- 
ginal COLRVIEW program to view them, however). For those of you 
unfamiliar with frscU^isliSXSfSte^^^ program calculates an inter- 
esting equation in two dimensions whidi is like a world within itself . 
with its incredible detail. Using this program, you can select an area 
<^fi^~screeii tb "zoom in", and ziseakmlateir'Jiiiii^me^^^ s^ite in, 
you discover ilftteresting noolES and crannies, and fascinating curling 
structures that are all part of one simple equation. No matter how 
fine you zoom in on the screen, mi^iietail^wii^^rdi^l^ it is 
plotted. Fractasia is written in compiled TurboBASIC, for XL/XE 
machiim (must have 64k), and is available firom the Internet ar- 



chives on atari.archive.umich.edu (see atari/8bit/fracl.arc and 
atari/8bit/frac2.arc), or directly from Adam. Fractasia is released as 
shareware. The author can be reached at: 

Adam Conoyei: ^ 

90 Plum St. 

Greenville, PA 16125 , _ 

Internet: A644690C@edinboro.edu ' - ' ' 
Compuserve: 70353;2(^ ' ^ZZ' - 

The original APACVIEW was too large a program to attempt 
both GIF decoding and displaying in COLRVIEW mode. This was 
due to several (little-used) subroutines that tended to take a lot of 
room, and the general lack of memory on the old 48K Ataris. In my 
next program now in development, J VIEW XL, I will utilize the ex- 
tra memory in the 64K and larger XL/XE series Ataris. This pro- 
gram will be able to read and decode GIF files and display them di- 
rectly in COLRVIEW mode. You'll also have the option of saving the 
files in regular (.R/.G/.B) format, or compressed (.RGB) using 
routines borrowed from Clay HalliwelFs CVSQUASH. And in res- 
ponse to several peoples' requests, JVIEW will also decode to GR.8 
COLRVIEW, which has 320Hxl92Vpixels with eight colors per 
pixel. - 

Technical Details Of COLRVIEW 

I won't delve into detail on how Atari display lists and display 
list interrupts work here. FU refer you to one of several texts that in- 
clude good descriptions (among them De Re Atari, the Atari Techni- 
cal Reference Notes, COMPUTE series of books, etc.). 

There are two ways to arrange the display list(s) to produce the 
COLRVIEW effect. One way is to store the color data in three RAM 
areas, separated by color. With this method you would need three 
display lists, and each display list would do a Load Memory Scan 
(LMS) instruction for every line. The LMS instructions within each 
display list would rotate among the red, green, and blue screen RAM 
areas. A Vertical Blank Interrupt (VBI) selects one of the three dis- 
play lists at the start of each field. A display list interrupt (DLI) 
loads the color registers correctly to "paint" the correct color on a 
per-line basis. This is the way Clay HalliwelFs CSVIEW creates the 
COLRVIEW displays; his source code is available on GEnie. 

I considered using this method in my programs, but realized it 
used a lot of memory dedicated to display lists alone (over 1700 
bytes). That, plus each display list must not cross a 1024 byte bound- 
ary in RAM (a limitation of the ANTIC display IC). Instead, I 
selected the other method: arranging the screen areas not by color, 
but in the order shown in the diagram from the first article (where 
the first screen goes RGBRGB, the second one goes GBRGBR, the 
third BRGBRG). Then I only need one display list which I modify in 
the Vertical Blank Interrupt (VBI) to change just the starting ad- 
dress and the midpoint address. I initially load the entire red, green, 
and blue data into three separate screens (7680 bytes each). I then 
"shuffle" the data to put it in red/green/blue "line" order. In this way, 
the display list can be quite simple, as I don't have to do a Load 
Memory Scan (LMS) on every line. 

With either method, a Display List Interrupt (DLI) must be run- 
ning constantly to change the background color (for GR.9) or all four 
colors (for GR.15) on every raster line. Although my method is a lit- 
tle harder to understand, I describe it here because it's the method I 
chose to implement. Til include the subroutine I use to shuffle from 
one representation (red, green, blue screens in contiguous memory) 
to the other (first, second, and third screens in contiguous memory). 

Bear in mind my discussion here is meant for the assembly lan- 
guage programmer. The subroutines presented here can be dropped 
in place around another program, but they can't stand alone. So, 
' let's get started... . 

Display List & Interrupt Routines 

My display list has 10 blank lines «^ the beginning, the last one 
- emtainiii^ A DLI. Only one DLI is actually called for the entire 
screen, since it runs continuously during the display period (leaving 
no time for any oth^ process to eiecute). This locks out thin^K like 
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serial I/O, preventing you from doing neat things like loading 
another picture while you display one, or doing modem com- 
munication. Oh well, compromises have to be made in the 
name of 4096 colors! 

I then do a single LMS in the selected graphics mode (9, 
15, or maybe 8) and give the starting address of one of my 
three screens. The next 95 bytes can be ordinary display in- 
structions. The display list breaks before the 97th line to do 
another LMS instruction. That's because ANTIC can't allow 
screen memory to cross a 4-kilobyte memory boundary. So I 
always arrange my screen memory to split nicely in half, with 
96 lines before a 4K boundary, and 96 lines after one. After 
this we can include another 95 bytes of display instructions. 
At the end we do a "Jimip on Vertical Blank" type instruction, 
and point to the beginning of the display list. Simple 
enough... 

For the purpose of keeping track of which screen is being 
displayed, I created a variable called FLAG. This variable is 
incremented in the VBI, is clamped so it always remains be- 
tween 0 and 2, and used as an index into a small table of 
screen memory starting addresses. I load the starting and 
midpoint addresses from this table, and poke them into my 
display list just after the two LMS instructions (at line 0 and 
96). The VBI routine ends by calling the (immediate mode) 
system vertical blank routine (SYSVBV). 

The DLI routines also depend on FLAG to tell them what 
the starting line's color is going to be. From that point on the 
DLIs rotate changing the appropriate color registers from red 
to green to blue in order. A line counter ensures that only 192 
lines will be processed in this way, and the STA WSYNC en- 
sures that the color register(s) are only changed during hori- 
zontal retrace, where you can't see it happening. 

Loading An4 Shuffling 

I'll assume you want to write a program to load or create 
COLRVIEW screens. The constants TOPSCX, TOPSCY, and 
TOPSCZ describe the starting address of the three color 
screens. You would load your three files into these areas (red, 
green, blue, respectively), call SHUFFL to shuffle them into 
the correct order, then turn ColrView on. After you're done 
viewing this picture, you would turn COLRVIEW off to dis- 
able all the VBI and DLIs. To restore the three color screens 
to contiguous blocks of red, green, and blue, merely call 
SHUFFL two more times. 

Turning COLRVIEW On/OfF 

If you always load the same mode (GR.9, 15, or 8) files, 
you d<m*t have to modify the display list. Otherwise you 
might have to write a routine to detect the graphics mode has 
changed and go through the display list to change the LMS 
and display instructions. See the listing of the display list for 
details. 

Next you would JSR CVON. This routine first saves the 
current addresses of the display list and VBI routines, chan- 
ges the ANTIC pointers to point to the custom display list, 
and sets the GTIA mode if necessary. It calls the system 
routine SETVBV, which ensures the vertical blank interrupt 
is correctly set in time for the next vertical blank interval. 
CVON then sets up the display list interrupt, and enables 
both VBIs and DLIs. Turning off COLRVIEW is done by call- 
ing CVOFF. This first turns off the VBIs and DLIs, so you 
can safely redirect the VBI pointers without fear of crashing. 
Then it restores the old display list and VBI routines, and 
turns off the GTIA mode. It then allows VBIs once again and 
exits. 

Wrapping Up 

These subroutines have been plucked right from my 
working source code, so they should work correctly. But in 
the course of transcribing and submitting for publishing, 
there's always a chance something won't work. If you get 
stuck trying to use them, drop me a letter or some e-mail. TU 
do what I can to help. 

I hope this helped some of you to gain a more thorough 
understanding of COLRVIEW. I hope to see more of you writ- 
ing applications with it in the future. Good luck! 



* ****** ****** ****** ************** ft 

COLRVIEW subroutines for 
Atari Classics 

by Jeff Potter Aug. 17, 1993 
CIS: 74030,2020 GEnie: JDPOTTER 
Internet t potato! sunny .dab . ge . cam 

********************************** 

Dliq^lay list, 6R.9 ciozjcviiw 

Cautions don't allow this to 

cross a IK boundary. 

Sane display list works for GR.8. 

For GR.15, change $41 to $4E and 

$0F to $0E below. 
********************************* 



DLLIST: 



DLTOP: 



DLMID: 



DB 
DB 
DW 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 

DB 
DW 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 
DB 



$70, $30, 
$4F 

TOPSCX 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF, 



$B0 



$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 
$0F, 



;16 blanks, DLL 
;LMS GR.8/9 
; starting adrs 
;GR. 0/9 



$4F 

MIDSCX 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OFrf»r 

$OF,$OF,$0F, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$0F, $0F, $0F, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 

$OF,$OF,$OF, 



DB $41 
DW DLLIST 



$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$OF,$OF 
$0F, $0F 
$0F, $0F 
$OF,$OF 



;LMS GR.8/9 
;mid-scrn adrs 

$OF,$OF ;GR. 0/9 

$OF,$0F 

$OF,$OF 

$0F,$aF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$0F, $0F 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

$OF,$OF 

; Jui^ on VBI 
;back to t<^ 



******************************* 

Vertical Blank Service Routine 
*•»(***************************** 



MYVBI: 



PHA 
TXA 
PHA 



t 



increment flag byte 

INC FLAG 
LDA FLAG 
CMP #3 
BCC OK 

LDA #0 
STA FLAG 
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Redirect display list to point 
to i4;>pr<^riate screen area 



IUSD02 



OK 



ASL A 



9 



LDA TOPSCR,X 
STA DLTOP 
LDA TOPSCR+l^X 
STA DLTOP+1 

LDA MIDSCR,X 
STA DLMID 
LDA MIDSCR+1,X 
STA DLMID+1 

PLA 
TAX 



GRN02 



JMP 8YSVBiri«cit(iK.«ode) 

********* ******** 

Display List Interrupt Roiitine 

Graphics 9 , colrview 
******************************* 



9 



ZdDiL #$3€ 
Stik TOYNC 
&i(k COLPFO 
Wk #$3A 

%?Sk COLPFl 
LDA #$3E 
STA COLPF2 

DEX 

B£Q OUT15 

LDA #$D6 
STA WSYNC 
STA COLPFO 
LDA #$DA 
Sfk COLPFl 
LDA #$DE 
COLPF2 

DEX 

BBQ OIIT15 



BLU02 



DLIl: 


PHA 










• 


stKLA. 




9 








SEC 






LDA FLAG 






BEQ THRED 


;o 




SBC #1 






BBQ THGRM 


;i 


• 


BKB TBBUJ 


;2 


9 

TffitBD 


LDA #$30 






STA WSYNC 






STA o^aK 






DEX 




• 


BEQ OUT9 




THORN 


LDA #$D0 






STA WSYNC 






STA COLBK 






DEX 




• 


BEQ OUT9 




THBLU 


LDA #$80 






STA WSYNC 






STA COLBK 
BNB inCED 




• 

OOT9 


LGA #$00 






STA wsmm 






s» 0mm 




• 

9 








PLA 






TAX 






PLA 






RTI 





LDA 
STA 
STA 
LDA 
STA 
LDA 
STA 



#$86 

WSYNC 

COLPFO 

#$8 A 

COLPFl 

#$8E 

COLPF2 



OUTS LDA #$00 
STA WSYMC 
STA COLPF2 

PLA 
TAX 
PLA 
RTI 



********** ******** ****** ******* 

SHUFFL subroutine, called to 
Swap color bytes around 
******************************* 



SHUFFL: LDA #LOW[T0PSCX] 
STA REDPNT 
LDA #HIGH[TOPSCX] 
STA REDPNT+1 

LDA #LOW[TOPSCY] 
STA GRNPNT 
LDA #HIGH[TOPSCYl 
STA GRNPNT+l 



0IJT15 



e chars 



DEX 

BNE RED02 

LDA #0 
STA WSYNC 
STA COLBK 
STA COLPF2 
IJDA #$0A 
STA COLPFl 

PLA 
TAX 
PLA 
RTI 



******************************* 

Display List Interrupt Routine 

Graphics 8, colrview 
******************************* 



I 



TOPPt 

I 

SOWl: 



ROW2: 



DLI3: 



REDS 



******************************* 
Display List Interrupt Routine 

Graphics 15, colrview 
******************************* 



DLI2: 



PHA 




TXA 




PBA 




im #192 




SEC 




LDA FLAG 




BBQ UD02 


?o 


SBC #1 




BBQ 6RN02 


;i 


BNE BLU02 


;2 



GRN8 



BLUB 



PHA 
TXA 
PHA 

LDX #192 

SEC 

LDA FLAG 
BEQ REDS 

SBC #1 
BEQ GRN8 
BNE BLU8 

LDA #$30 
STA WSYNC 
STA COLPF2 
DEX 

BEQ OUTS 

LDA #$D0 
STA WSYNC 
89A C0LPF2 

BBQ OUTS 

LDA #$80 
STA W9YNC 
STA CaLPF2 

DEX 

BNE REDS 



;o 
;i 

?2 



LDA #LOW[TOPSCZ] 
STA BLUPNT 
LDA #HIGH[TOPSCZ] 
STA BLUPNT+1 

LDA #0 
STA LINCNT 

LDY #40 

LDA {WmWtUY 

Sn HOLD 

LDA (GRNPNT), Y 

STA ( REDPNT ),Y 
LDA ( BLUPNT ),Y 
STA ( GRNPNT ),Y 
LDA HOLD 
STA ( BLUPNT ),Y 
INY " r • 

CPY #80 
BNE ROWl 

LDA ( BLUPNT ),Y 

STA HOLD 

LDA ( GRNPNT ),Y 

STA (BLUPNT), Y 

LDA (REDPNT), Y 

STA (GRNPNT), Y 

LDA HOLD 

STA (REDPNT), Y 

INY 

CPY #120 
BNE ROW2 

CLC _ 

LDA REDPNT 

ADC #120 

STA REDPNT 

LDA REDPNT+1 

ADC #0 

STA REDPNT+1 

CLC 

LDA GRNPNT 
ADC #120 
STA GRNPNT 
LDA GRNPNT+1 
ADC #0 

CLC 

LDA BLUPNT 
ADC #120 
STA BLUPNT 
LDA BLUPNT*^ 
ADC #0 
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STA BLUPNT-f 1 

I 

iHc LUKm 

LDA LINCTNT 
CMP #64 
BNE TOPP 
RTS 

• •k*irit-k1t1t1t1t*ieit1e-k1t1t**ifk***-te*-k*'k'k** 

; ENABLE ColrView Screen 

* *********** -k-kit-k* ** -kit* iriifkltlfk 

; save location of current 

; display list and VBI routine 

CVONx LDA SDLSTL 
STA SAVDLS 
LDA SDLSTL+1 
STA SAVDLS+l 

LDA WBLKI 

STA SAWBI 
LDA WBLKI+1 
STA SAWBI+1 

; point to custom display list 

LDA #LOW[DLLIST] 
STA SDLSTL 
LDA #HIGH[DLLIST] 
STA SDLSTL+1 

■ 

t 

LDA #$40 ;0 for GR.15/8 
STA GPRIOR 
STA PRIOR 

I point to VBI routine 
• 

i 

LDY #LOW[MYVBI] 
LDX #HIGH[MYVBI] 
LDA #$06 ;inunediate node 
, JSR SETVBV 

; point to DLI routine (change 
; DLXl to 2 or 3 as required) 

LDA #L0W[DLI1] 
STA VDSLST 
LDA #HIGH[DLI1] 
STA VDSLST+1 

; enable VBIs and DLIs 

LDA #$E0 
STA HMIStt 

RTS ; that '8 all! 

• *'k**'k*1fk-k**k***'k*1HHir1t1t1it1t1fk'k*iHt'k 

; DISABLE ColrView Screen 

• 1tifk*ifk****-k***iiekkkk*-kifkieirifkk*-k1e 

CVOFF: LDA #$20 ; avoid changing 

STA NMiEN; during a vbi 



ERRATA 

A couple pesky typos snuck into the 600XL Super Video 
upgrade in the December '93 AC, Obviously the work of a 
bleai^-eyed editor staying up way past his bedtime— it's 
amazing how nuinbexB and letters all blur together at 3AM. 

Both errors occur on page 10 of the December '93 issue. In 
the parts list at the top of the right-hand column, change 
location "LIS" to read ''L12". This is where the CV Disable 
switch is installed. The inductor at location L13 is alreac^ in- 
stalled on the board and should iM^eft in place. 

Also, in Figure 8 at the bottom left-hand column, R134 
was inadvertently omitted from the drawing. It should be in- 
serted between R132 and R133 in the bo€u:d dia|pram. Our 
thanks to Decker McAllister of Seal Beach, OA for bringing 
these items to our Attention. regrets any inconvenience. 



Swap ^n' Shep 

A Flea Market For All S-Eit Users! 



WANTED: ANALOG- 1 ,3-6,8,80 to end. Antic- any after July 
90. STart- Only have Oct90, Dec90, Jan91 , Apr/May91 . New 
Atari User- 1-40,59,64 to end. Compute!- Start thru Nov82, 
Jan88 to end. SALE: ($1.50 ea plus pstg): ANALOG- 
12,19,21,26,28,30-33,35-37,40,53,56,58-70,73-79. STart- 
Jan91 , Apr/May91 . Antic- May83, Dec83, Apr84, Jul84, Aug84, 
Mar85, Jul-Aug85, Oct85, Dec85-Feb89, Apr-Jul89, Sep89, 
Oct/Nov89. Rick Reaser, 5510 W. 140th St., Hawthonfie CA 
90250-6404. (310) 643-8626. GEnie: R.REASERJR1. 
CompuServe: 72130,7023. Internet: reaser® mt2.laafb.af.mil. 

SALE: Atari 130XE, 1050 5-1/4" disk drive, Atari XMM801 
printer, Atari SX-212 1200Bd modem, lots of software. All items 
EC, $375/all. Marty Beavers, 1314 Mud Hollow Rd.. Henderson- 
vilte TN 37075. 615-824-4853. 

CUSTOM ATARI ROMs for sale. Have 39 REV C ROMs for 
810 drive (Atari part #C001299C/C01 1299C), $45 takes the lot. 
OS ROMs for 800: 4 ea. C012399B, C012499B, C014599B, 
$20/all. 1771 FDC chip for 810, #0014329, have 13, $30/all. 
Custom 6502 CPU "Colleen" for 800, #0014377, 5 ea., $15/all. 
6532 RIOT chip for 1050, have 14, $35/all. Package deal, 
$120/all items in this ad. Prices incl. shpg., US $$$ only. 
WANTED: 360K Toshiba floppy mechs. Ben Poehland, 179 
Sproul Rd/Rt. 352, Frazer PA 19355-1958. 215-644^77 aft. 
7PM EOT. GEnie: B.POEHLAND. Internet: poeh- 
land%phvax.dM^fe^. 

WANTED: 1050 Happy drives or kits., also parallel printer in- 
terfaces. Please inquire about my AW+/AW80 256K & 1-meg 
RAMdisk programs. Brad Rand, 255 Falmouth Rd., Falmouth 
ME 041 05-2005. 207-781 -4877. 

I HAVE the following equipment for sale: woridng 1050's $35 
(nonwori(ing $15); woridng XF551's $65 (nonwortcing $30); 810, 
$25; 13" color monitors (Amdek 300 & Commodore 1802, both 
take composite or split video input), $65; 410 tape drives $10; 
800, $20; 600XL, $20; 800XL, $30; 65XE, $30; 850 interface, 
$25; ApeFace interface, $20. All equipment comes w/pwr sup- 
plies & cables. I occasionally get 130XE's ($75), & various paral- 
lel 9-pin printers ($30, call for availability). Extra pwr supplies, 
$5-$10. All equip, is used, in GO to EC depending on equip, 
type. UPS shpjj cost depends on zip code & pkg weight, ceil for 
info. David Aronson, 291 1 Bree Hill Rd., Oakton VA 221 24. 703- 
G20-6183 eveningsAveekends. 

ATR8500 CP/M MODULE for sale. GO, $80 incl. shpg, US 
$$$ only. Completed kit, never used, no warranty! Motherboard 
only, >120 pgs detailed docs incl. schematics & hardcopy listing 
of OS ROM source, hacker's delight. Final version of ATR8000 
CP/M for Atari 8-bit from SWP Inc., vintage 1985, very raie tern. 
Works w/Percom drives or std. IBM-type floppies. Ind. 64K on- 
board RAM, Atari SIO connector board & utility disks w/Digital 
Research CP/M 2.2 DOS. Also req. AtariDOS or MyDOS. CP/M 
software available from DynaComp (/AC June '93). Ben Poeh- 
land, 179 Sproul Rd./Rt. 352, Frazer PA 19355-1958. 610-644- 
3677 aft 7PM EOT. GEnie: B.POEHLAND. Internet: poeh- 
land%phvax.dnet@ sb.com . 
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Name: ^ 

Address: 

City: State/Country 

^ _ I II m ill .ij ii ni mfi^Hmmm I nii ii i ij. rra. i i i i j gtmO.- I ' 'ui 

ZIP/Postal Code: . Phone (Optional)^ 

Subscription Rates 





1 Year 


aYeass 


3 Years 


[ ] USA 2rd Class Mail ^ ^ 'j: 




$46 


$63 


[ ] Canada Sur^u% Mail > 




$56 


$78 


[ ] Other Foreign Surface Mail 


$32 


$60 


$84 


[ ] European Airmail 


$38 


$72 


$102 


[ ] Asia/Pacific Airmail 


$40 


$76 


$108 


[ ] AC Software Disk (Anywhere) 


$9 


$18 


$27 



The AC Software disk is distributed 3 times per year. 

Magazines milihii^msai&im plain mamla envelopes to arrive at your door^p fresh and clepd^ . ^ 

ATARI Classics, 5507 langford CourTvConcord, CA 94521-1614 

■ ^' -WfiV^sS .it: ■ --fei-...- 
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